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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1958 


Hovs& or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LaBor Boarp STANDARDS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIoNn AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Phil M. Landrum (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Landrum, Metcalf, Roosevelt, Dent, Holt, 
Ayres, and Griffin. 

Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, and Charles M. Ryan, 
general counsel. 

Mr. Lanprum. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The purpose of this meeting is to give the opportunity to hear wit- 
nesses to some members of the subcommittee who have been interested, 
and somewhat concerned too, about the methods employed by the 
various governmental agencies involved in gathering statistics on the 
unemployment problems of today. 

Some members want to know just what methods are employed by 
the various agencies and how accurate the results from these methods 
are. All members of the subcommittee, of course, are interested in see- 
ing whether or not, in cooperation with the various agencies, we could 
be of any assistance or that we could gather any knowledge from you 
that would be of value to the full Committee on Education and Labor. 

With that statement I now open the committee to requests from the 
members. 

I recognize Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrveitr. Mr. Chairman, before we go into that, and because 
of a number of inquiries which have come to me, I would like to 
ask for the record what the chairman’s plans are relative to holding 
hearings on the minimum wage law revisions which are before this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you mean the extension of coverage ? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes, the extension of coverage. 

Mr. Lanprum. Well, the chairman himself has no definite plans 
in that regard. I would say that it has been my intention, as soon as 
we could get some other things off our shoulders, to have an informal 
gathering of the subcommittee to discuss what has already been done 

y the subcommittee prior to now in regard to that question, and 
to see in which direction we would like to travel or to see what can be 
done. 

I say to the gentleman that as soon as we conclude these hearings, 
we will try to arrive at a time when we can have an informal meeting 
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of the subcommittee members and discuss an agenda with relation to 
the question. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Do you mean today? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes. 

Mr. Roosrvett. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. We have appearing this morning three gentlemen— 
Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Mr. Robert W. Burgess, and Mr. Ewan 
Clague. Because Mr. Goodwin is required to make connections with 
a plane departing from Washington shortly, we are going to ask Mr. 
Goodwin to give us his statement now and submit to questioning after 
the statement, so that he may be free to meet that appointment. 

Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, ACCOMPANIED BY DANIEL DARLING, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you for 
your courtesy in arranging for my testimony to be first so that I can 
make the plane. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before your committee this 
morning to discuss the insured unemployment figures issued by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. With your permission, I would 
like to give a short explanation of how we obtain these figures and 
what they mean. 

I would then like to insert in the record a somewhat longer and more 
technical statement on the nature, sources, and limitations of unem- 
ployment insurance data. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Goodwin, for the record, would you state your 
official position ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Iam sorry. 

I am Director of the Bureau of Employment Security in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We have in the Bureau the Federal responsibilities 
relating to the unemployment insurance program and the United 
States Employment Service. 

The information which the Bureau issues with respect to new and 
insured unemployment grows out of the daily operations of the local 
offices of the State employment security agencies. 

Under the Federal-State employment security system, properly 
qualified workers are entitled to draw unemployment insurance bene- 
fits when they become unemployed. In order to receive benefits, they 
must make an application for work at a local office and file certain 
statements with respect to their unemployment. 

When an employee in an establishment covered by a State unem- 
ployment insurance law becomes unemployed, he normally reports to 
the local office in his community and files an initial claim. This is a 
notice that he is beginning a period of unemployment, and it estab- 
lishes the starting date for any insured unemployment which may 
result if he is unemployed for 1 week or longer. 

Thereafter, the common procedure requires that the unemployed 
worker return to the local office each week to file a continued claim, 
which is a notification by him that he has been unemployed the preced- 
ing week. 
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In most States there is a waiting period of 1 week after which the 
claimant, if determined eligible, is entitled to receive a weekly unem- 
ployment insurance benefit payment for each week in which he is 
unemployed and is able and available for work until he has exhausted 
his benefit rights. 

There are two variations in the basic pattern of the unemployment 
insurance system which I have just outlined which I would like to 
mention. 

First, it is not necessary for a worker to be totally unemployed to 
file for benefits. All States provide for the payment of reduced bene- 
fits to a worker who is partially unemployed. The partially unem- 
ployed worker also files an initial claim at the start of his period of 
unemployment and a series of continued claims if he remains unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. Roosrevert. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevertr. Could I ask at that point how do you define par- 
tial unemployment ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is defined by the provisions of the State laws. It 
varies from State to State but generally the laws require that the 
claimant must have worked less than full time, and have earned less 
than his weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. Thereafter 
benefits for partial unemployment are generally stated, Mr. Congress- 
man, in terms of excusing a certain amount of earnings and these are 
generally rather low. I am just looking here in terms of the differ- 
ent States, and they run $6, $5, $3, $3, and I do not know whether 
there are any higher than that. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Do you mean that in a week you would excuse a 
maximum of $6 in earnings for that week ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Roosrvet. So that it would not cover the case really of where 
a man was, let us say, cut down to a 3-day week ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Goodwin, will you identify the gentleman who 
is accompanying you today ? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is Mr. Darling. He is one of my assistants. 

Mr. Lanprum. State his position for the record, please. 

Mr. Dartrna. Iam Daniel Darling, Deputy Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. 

Mr. Goopwin. A second variation occurs in a few States where all 
or nearly all of the claimants report to the local office only every other 
week. In times of heavy unemployment, when claims loads rise 
rapidly, States which usually operate on a weekly basis sometimes 
shift to biweekly reporting in order to speed the processing of claims. 
In any case, whether it is a regular or an emergency procedure, the 
claimant must certify that he has been unebena in each of the 
weeks since his previous visit to the local office. 

The State agencies report weekly to the Bureau the number of 
initial claims, the number of continued claims, and the number of 
weeks of unemployment certified. These statistics are the byproducts 
of the operations I have just described, and they cover activities un- 
der State unemployment insurance laws, under the program of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal employees, all under the unem- 
ployment compensation program for Korean veterans. 
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The Bureau summarizes the State data, analyzes developments, and 
issues a weekly report showing for each State the number of initial 
claims, and the volume and rate of insured unemployment. The 
count of the number of initial claims gives an indication of emerging 
new unemployment. Insured unemployment represents the number 
of individuals reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. Both figures include claimants filing for partial unem- 
ployment benefits. 

For purposes of economic analysis, activities under the State laws 
and under unemployment compensation for Federal employees are 
combined. Activities with respect to veterans are separately reported. 

The amount of interest in our weekly summaries of unemployment 
insurance operations has grown in recent years for a number of sound 
reasons. 

First, the figures are available faster than are any other indicators 
of changing economic conditions. 

Secondly, the information is available for each State, and once a 
month for 149 major labor market areas. 

‘ Tandy, they represent complete counts of certifications required 
aw. 

Finally, unemployment insurance laws have been extended so that 
they now cover some 43 million workers, or about four-fifths of all 
the nonagricultural wage and salary workers in the country. 

Despite these strengths, our statistics have limitations which must 
be borne in mind when they are interpreted, and particularly when 
they are being compared with other series. Most of these limitations 
relate to unemployment that is not measured by insured unemploy- 
ment because of the provisions of unemployment insurance laws. The 
exclusions are: 

1. Workers in some industries are not covered by unemployment 
insurance laws. Generally speaking, the State unemployment insur- 
ance laws do not cover agricultural labor, domestic service in private 
homes, service for most State and local governments, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, and Federal employment which is covered 
under a separate program. The State laws also exclude railroad 
workers who have a separate unemployment insurance system under 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

2. In some 33 States, very small employers are not covered by un- 
employment insurance laws. Of these States, 28 cover employers 
with 4 or more workers, 3 cover employers with 3 or more, and 2 
cover employers with 2 or more workers. 

3. Not all of the workers in covered establishments are entitled to 
unemployment insurance. Each State requires that an individual 
must have earned a specific amount of wages, or have worked a cer- 
tain period of time within a given base period, or both, to qualify 
for benefits. This is designed to pay benefits only to such workers 
as are genuinely attached to the labor force. But if a new worker 
in a covered industry becomes unemployed soon after he has entered 
the labor force, he would not be entitled to benefits and would not 
be included in insured unemployment. 

4. All State laws also contain disqualification provisions usually 
covering voluntary separation from work, discharge for misconduct, 
refusal of suitable work, and unemployment due to a labor dispute. 
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The unemployment of such individuals is also generally excluded 
from insured unemployment during the period of the disqualification. 
5. The fifth and most widely disc limitation grows out of the 
fact that all State laws limit the payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits to a specified period of time, most commonly a maximum of 
26 weeks, and that workers who exhaust their benefit rights and re- 
main unemployed are not included in the insured unemployment. 

I would like to conclude by repeating that, despite the limitations 
I have cited, the reports on insured unemployment are the fastest 
indicators of unemployment trends now available, and are the only 
ones which can indicate the situation in each State. 

That concludes the statement, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, and I will be glad to answer what questions I can answer. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lanpreum. Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Hoxtr. What time is your plane? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have at least an hour. 

Mr. Hour. Which States do not have a waiting period? Do you 
know offhand ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I can tell you in just a minute here. 

ay are only 2 or 3 that do not have some waiting period, as I 
recall. 

Mr. Daruinc. Maryland does not. Montana does not; Nevada, 
North Carolina, and Texas. There are only five, apparently, that have 
no waiting period. 

Mr. Hour. Could you elaborate on the State requirements, or if not, 
supply for the record at a later time the State requiremtns for a work- 
er not being totally unemployed or one who is partially employed ¢ 

Do the various States have different ways of determining whether 
a person is partially employed ? 

Mr. Goopwin. If you wish, we could supply for the record the full 
data State by State. As I indicated, they do vary by States. 

Mr. Horr. I was interested. If you would oats that, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

r. Goopw1n. We would be very glad to do that. 

(Material referred to follows :) 


STATE PROVISIONS FOR THE PAYMENT OF BENEFITS FOR PARTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 


All States provide for the payment of unemployment insurance benefits, under 
prescribed conditions, to workers who have some earnings. In all States ex- 
cepting Montana these are known as payments for partial unemployment. 

To qualify for partial unemployment benefits a claimant must meet the defi- 
nition of “partial unemployment” as specified in the law of his State. Most 
State laws define partial unemployment in terms of reduced hours of work and 
reduced earnings and consider a claimant partially unemployed when he worked 
less than full time and earned less than the amount of money he would receive 
in unemployment compensation benefits each week if he were totally unem- 
ployed. Montana does not pay partial benefits but does pay benefits to a worker 
who earns $15 or less and who works not more than 1 day in a week. 

If the claimant qualifies as being partially unemployed the amount of bene- 
fits which he may draw is determined by subtracting his earnings, disregarding 
a specified amount usually from $3 to $5, from his weekly benefit amount for 
total unemployment. 

The table below shows for each State the definition of partial unemployment 
and the earnings which are disregarded in computing the amount of payment. 


23690—58——-2 
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Weekly benefits for partial unemployment 














Earnings dis- 
Definition of partial unemployment: | regarded in com- 
State Week of less than full-time work if | puting weekly 
earnings are less than — benefit for 
partial 
unemployment 
ihn e cect oinetimacinoowpentig Weekly benefit amount-.-_-_..........--.-- $6. 
Bae had shia epi ddd sae. Basic wha plus $10. .............-...---- Greater of $10 
or 4 wba. 
SNe Shears oc Gvaie seeacnattneeetticgmstns nop I ot tiie ie eae takin ie teieiline dedketaneae 5. 
MN ots sak. BS abe skh acdc WES bbb 64s <babddutédebbisiaatst~ $5. 
i Dan nncte nlc ciictcli he aI sin tied elas I a ith lit cinticial iecicileaiied $3. 
IIIS 35 medion circ tan cbeue ub oddaseds WW Oi Sdn ddde Abba nddsincdwansed $3. 
SSE Se eee Basic wha plus $3.........----.-.-..-..- $3. 
skeet eaartctmen dite etentnse ooaeacee nn a neakiabnanednue ops $2. 
District of Columbia--...............--.--.-- Is nica Sethe Sabin hitb oe ....| 3% of wha. 
in actin ainda canes inp abetiaenisoe potouniniainirt a ren tichsscncedsuchin Med aoandl apnea ali soadpuen $5. 
da a a MI picsnienss xnvicich ban beat ihn eckd ha nsadibins $5. 
cach his deine Aisles sp enna timinis A itis Himtcaiameidiipananbicl- sacs $2. 
ae diige an kd Atnmnecdnsw atom nndannion Ey site tay neck eieagteaaiens tae eet. % wha. 
ol a iniebisiaaes Beemented whe...... <2 seeds 5h 5d.-~. nist Hi 
a clei anh nse bidigne RIT EE See stinkensen a Siaie $3 from other 
than base- 
period em- 
ployers. 
ON isi b Ede scsi ptescdpetin Mbt ictintinidin<tbe Ware lee OD. on eencd acd ccc accscbadd. $3. 
NE rR ace ees a ect Risin ceniiaemineronniees Retire neh all tieete entice ate Ra $8. 
i ad I NN ie cals ceili | % of wages. 
SR AEE SS ee a a i ane Eid $3. 
Or lee sais wi ln pig ao Bee ere AILS, | MA Se Be it 
EA are eee eee eee ered WB soa ci b= rsdn se ose $7. 
aan ek. eel adr Basic wha plus $10_....................- $10. 
RS Kee Nt a thw anal wo oe eee ee Up to % wba? 
eS See i I ae Bs A Naa $6. 
Mississippi. -............- Cee ee ES So sa oho dg soc ncae .| $2. 
NS RE ROE ee oe Tr I OE in ois suterge ba dctnnnndes $4. 
as cascade ainscninennegsdbalinmdtniadtounwdh Seen ade aac ae aan sae emiae dina | (3). 
I idle cin chas Seaeliveccaesighadtee een cease LS Sa RAPE ee 
a OE WIN oo ick codeine deciennntia $5. 
pg ee OPE eee Wee Geen 0 oo see ae $3. 
I ih in ih ainintenlizabins ene ntie UO 5 2 icici Anaictus bs dint Senta titant x Up to & wba.? 
I aa cerca Re Ba ae on ae oir act, Orcas ahh a Go ati neinaroccaenae oon $3. 
SS BA a aL ee ee |, RUPE TOS Ta set Leer eee eee (4). 
a le hte | $2. 
pf gs | Geese GRC TS tee Oe EP WOR cackiaceidecdes caddccutucsd -| $3. 
i ee ae I gi iL a salina aiid .| $2. 
sa ac ND ed email couns 
CUNO. 6.53 bo atau WE ies ks 
Pennsylvania_. Wha plus $6-- 
Rhode Island_-_- al EE ODO n cd ddteckGibnncatecddicids 
DS tn tabs ict tiatitaeaiiebbiniern cing wit 
EMEA oOo eed donccebsco cecal cette cain Bare ores og bre heated. corenc woes 
Ec chincdincddesutednccsbudcin datecode Railing techn Ainnsipckintencnnh Shien Dt TLE GS $5. 
hice ciate cn enc encibaers | Wha plus greater of $5 or 4 whba-_-_.----- Greater of $5 or 
4 wha. 
Rich diced sunning whogude banca abated Dra Rs ci Id $6 from other 
than regular 
employer. 
a ee eteteiehl chine ae I etnias 5 sisal spmtinetic tedapan onl . 
hE lino oukbncdendaoehianed adda MO iinptaghniken ndatianwuattondalwaanashtted $2: 
Re ticle tical wih ndiles dh Mttet an cvali tt iain a a ia A Ti lat $8. 
Wat Vailas oii sii lk Be, | Rae abbas $6. 
Wy NN Sih is ed ett eh once RE ee pl ae 4a entitled Up to &% wba. ? 
ee iiiitrrititicketeertetttnntenven I ati ciated ei rea eit sig 4 wba. 








1In Kentucky week of less than 24 hours of available suitable work; in North Carolina week of less than 
60 percent of full-time hours. Weekly benefit amount abbreviated as wba. 

2 Full weekly benefit is paid if earnings are less than 4 weekly benefit; 44 weekly benefit amount if wages 
are 4 weekly efit but less than weekly benefit. 

3 No provision for partial unemployment. An individual is considered totally unemployed in a week in 
which he has earnings from odd jobs or subsidiary work or both of not more than a day’s work of 8 hours 
plus any overtime immediately following such 8 hours. 

4 Benefits are paid at the rate of 4 of the weekly benefit amount for each effective day within a week 
beginning on Monday. “Effective day” is defined as the fourth and each subsequent day of total unem- 
ployment in a week in which a claimant earns not more than $36. 


Mr. Hour. Are these State agencies reporting to you required to 
report by law? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Under the Social Security Act they are re- 
— to furnish such reports as are required by the Secretary of 

abor. 
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Mr. Horr. By law also, are they required to summarize this State 
data in detail, and if so, where would I find it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have some general provisions in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, and also the Social Security Act, which require us to 
analyze the problems of unemployment and employment and report 
on them; yes, sir. They are general provisions. 

Mr. Hour. Do you have any recommendations as to how they can 
be improved ? 

This is being taken as a gospel for a lot of business people, and I 
think that it is fair that everyone knows where these statistics come 
from. If these computing machines get any faster, it will be almost 
a daily report. I wonder if it is time to look at those laws. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the legal base for our collection of data from 
the employment-security system is adequate. In other words, I do 
not think we could improve our operation by changing the laws 
particularly. 

I think that we can improve it by working on it administratively. 
We are not handling it perfectly by any means, and are working on 
it on a regular basis, but it is not because of any deficiencies in the 
law. 

Mr. Hour. Who determines from which employers you get a report ? 

Who determines the breakoff point in the areas you cover ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. All employers covered by unemployment insurance 
are included in our count. 

Mr. Hour. Does that generally vary by States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Although the pattern is a generally consistent 
one, it does vary State by State in the manner that I indicated in my 
prepared statement. 

Mr. Horr. Along with the other data you are going to provide 
later, could I have a breakdown on the different patterns in the 
States ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

(Mr. Goodwin later submitted the following additional informa- 
tion :) 


Size or Firms Coverep, 48 STATES AND THE District or COLUMBIA 


ONE OR MORE (16 STATES) 


Arkansas Massachusetts Rhode Island 
California Minnesota * Utah 
Delaware Montana Washington 
District of Columbia Nevada Wyoming 
Idaho New Mexico 

Maryland Pennsylvania 


1 Employers of fewer than 4 outside the corporate limits of a city, village, borough of 
10,000 population or more are not liable for contributions unless they are subject to the 
og nemployment Tax Act; 22 communities had a population of 10,000 or more in 

50. 
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TWO OR MORE (2 STATES) 
New York Oregon 

THREE OR MORE (3 STATES) 
Arizona Connecticut Ohio 


FOUR OR MORE (28 STATES) 


Alabama Maine South Carolina 
Colorado Michigan South Dakota 
Florida Mississippi Tennessee 
Georgia Missouri Texas 

Illinois Nebraska Vermont 
Indiana New Hampshire Virginia 

Iowa New Jersey West Virginia 
Kansas North Carolina Wisconsin 
Kentucky North Dakota 

Louisiana Oklahoma 


Mr. Hour. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Rooseve.t. Mr. Goodwin, one of the problems, of course, is to 
figure the numbers of people who have finished their unemployment 
compensation period. Do you have any method at all, or do you 
compute the numbers that you drop off every week because they have 
finished their unemployment compensation period but who, as far as 
you know, have not found new jobs? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Congressman. We have a figure on the 
number that exhaust their benefits each week. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Do you also put that out for public information ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes, we do. We do not know how many of them 
remain unemployed. We have no regular service which tells us how 
many of those people go back to work. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Can you give me roughly at the present time 
whether the number reaching the full run of their unemployment 
compensation is growing or not growing, or does it show any trend at 
all ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It started up in December and it increased 
again in January, and February would have increased except for the 
fact that it was a short month. 

Mr. Roosevett. What does it show in the first 2 weeks in March? 

Mr. Goopwin. We do not have those figures as yet. I misspoke a 
minute ago. These figures we regularly compile on a monthly basis. 
I think I said weekly a minute ago. 

Mr. Roosevett. That is why I asked. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry. 

In January we had 147,000 exhaustions in the system. A year ago 
that figure was 106,000. These will continue to go up because the 
salutes’ did not hit to any great extent until November and 
December and the exhaustions on that unemployment will not be 
reflected generally for about 20 weeks following that. That is the 
average. 

; 09 Roosrvett. However, they would drop off if these people got 
jobs ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Roosrvet. The question I would have is do you see any indi- 
cation of their dropping off by the number of people getting jobs, 
and therefore not reaching the end of their unemployment cycle? 
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Mr. Goopwin. No, there has been no such indication up to date. 

Mr. Roosevert. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Ayres. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Denv. I want to ask one question. 

Do you have any States in the Union that have partial unemploy- 
ment payments accumulated on a cumulated basis or are they all on a 
monetary base / 

Mr. Goopwin. Some pay by the number of days or they used to. I 
don’t know offhand which ones they are or whether they still do but 
that will be in the material we submit for the record. 

(Mr. Goodwin later submitted the following statement :) 

No State now withholds benefits for partial unemployment until a specified 
number of “days” has accumulated. Before 1951 New York withheld payment 
until the worker had accumulated enough “days” to become eligible for pay- 
ment for a week of total unemployment. Now, on a weekly basis, New York 
pays one-fourth of the full weekly benefit amount for each compensable “day” 
of unemployment. 

Mr. Goopwin. Congressman Roosevelt, you might be interested that 
in your State in calendar 1957, for the month of February 1957, there 
were 4,929 exhaustions. That figure went up for February of this 
year to 7,300. 

Mr. Roosevetr. 7,300. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have these figures here for the States repre- 
sented by members of the committee, if any of you is interested in 
them. We have the insured unemployment for the week ending 
March 1 and then we have the rate of unemployment for that week. 
We also have the figures for the corresponding week in 1957. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is for each State represented here in the com- 
mittee ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Will you, while we are on that subject read what 
appears State by State for the record ? 

Mr. Goopwin. For Georgia, for instance, Mr, Chairman, the in- 
sured unemployment for the week ending March 1 of this year was 
48,410. That compared toa year ago with 27,512. 

Mr. Lanprum. That is insured unemployment ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

The rate for February 1958 was 6.3 percent of the total number in 
the system. The rate a year ago for the same week was 3.8 percent. 
There were 6,160 initial claims in Georgia in the week of March 8, 
1958, and last year it was 3,544. 

On the exhaustions there were 3,448 beneficiaries who exhausted 
their claims in February of 1958, and there were 2,352 a year ago. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would you supply complete figures for the State of 
California ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

On insured unemployment for the week ending March 1, 1958, it 
was 314,282 insured unemployment. A year ago that figure was 
153,795. The rate for this year was 8.4 percent. A year ago it was 
4.3 percent. 

The initial claims this year were 38,562. Last year they were 
26,381. The exhaustions, I will repeat, this year were 7,300 and 
last year were 4,929, 
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Mr. Lanprum. Will you continue with the other figures ? 

Mr. Goopw1n. On Pennsylvania, the insured unemployment figure 
this year was 341,767 for the week ending March 1. <A year ago for 
. the same week it was 169,095. The rate this year is 10.4 percent. The 
rate a year ago was exactly half, 5.2 percent. 

The initial claims for tht week were 45,260. A year ago they were 
24,232. The benefit exhaustions in February this year were 10,975; 
a year ago they were 7,801. 

Mr. Lanprum. How about Montana, if you have finished with that 
one ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am finished. Do you want the rest of these? 

Mr. Lanprum. Please, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. Montana, insured unemployment figure was 18,514 
this year, and a year ago it was 12,536. The rate this year was 14.9 
percent unemployed and the rate a year ago was 10.4 percent. 

The initial claims were 1,391 this year, and a year ago they were 
950. Exhaustions of benefits for February of this year were 805, and 
a year ago were 211. You had almost four times as many exhaus- 
tions this February in Montana as you had a year ago. 

Michigan: Insured unemployment this year, 258,374; last year, 
83,584. 

Mr. Lanprum. Did we just now receive Michigan ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was Montana. 

The rate in Michigan this year was 13.2 percent. A year ago it 
was 4.4 percent. 

The initial claims for the week this year were 40,492. A year ago 
they were 12,925. Exhaustions of benefits this year in February in 
Michigan were 11,625. A year ago there were 5,830. 

Ohio: Insured unemployment this year, 207,439. Last year it was 
68,806. The rate this year is 7.8 percent, and the rate last year was 
2.6 percent. 

Initial claims this year are 23,785, and last year were 12,797. Ex- 
haustions in Ohio in February this year were 5,336, and last year 
2,196. 

I believe that is all. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Unemployment insurance information for the following States: California, 
Georgia, Michigan, Montana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 1957 and 1958 


1958 1957 
California: 
Insured unemployment week ended Mar, 1............-----.-.---.------------- 314, 282 153, rhe 
I Lat ot ee ee Te ns mana tonseneehasuaaeaarawnen 8.4 
OR es Sr IE RE Be nee eee eo a. oc emameningh anni aenes 38, 562 26, 38 
Exhaustions of benefits, month of February ; 7, 300 4, 929 








Georgia: 
Insured unemployment, week ended Mar, 1 48, a 27, 512 
UNO CI i a cea hes caged miata 3.8 


Initial claims, week ended Mar, 8_-_---.-- 6, TaD 3, 544 
Fxhaustions of benefits, month of February 3, 448 2, 352 
Michigan: 
Insured unemployment, week ended Mar, 1....--.---.-.---_-.------...---..-. 258, 374 83, 584 
a a oe ae 13. 2 4.4 
I Cee te ee en nn cchenwonaecaninebnenamenenniaenadte 40, 492 12, 925 
Exhaustions of benefits, month of February. -............-...-.---.-------.--.- 11, 625 5, 830 
Montana: 
Insured unemployment, week ended Mar, 1._.......--.-.-..-----.------------ 18, 514 12, 536 
I i ia ace ila tess lala stn tecitiri saan alain oh aabhgmemee tahoe ics 14.9 10.4 
Se ne, “OE: CIN nn ee ditinnneiaeabnin 1, 391 950 
oh Exhaustions of benefits, month of February...-...-.....-...-----.---------.-- 805 211 
10: 
Insured unemployment, week ended Mar. 1...........-.---.-.---------.----.- 207, 439 68, 806 
BN SIDE iins aseaensnanxdstpascektnddateermnkonakatten\eanGaadkoubts 7.8 2.6 
Sie OTR, WOE GENS DE a Deiicitin tirtcdiiennnirvernatitsweiincwslibwntims 23, 735 12, 797 
Exhaustions of benefits, month of February. ............---..--.......-------- 5, 336 2, 196 
Pennsylvania: 
Insured unemployment, week ended Mar. 1. ......-..------...-----.---------- 341, 767 169, 095 
ID iter wadticin nidkenncn atin eaEsIbacUpincakedeakdancoandaheeree 10. 4 5.2 






Initial claims, week ended Mar. 8._------- 45, 260 24, 232 














Exhaustions of benefits, month of February 10, 975 7, 801 
GEORGIA 
1958 1957 

Insured unemployment week ended Mar. 1, 1958..............-..--.-.--------.--- 48, 410 27, 512 

I I co as sas na ich ci al la a a hg ee 6.3 3.8 
Enities Gees ween GeeG aeer. G, IUGR soo aS iccn tember tenon eee teams oe 6, 160 3, 544 
ES OF SORE, DONOIED «50.3 s ctienscterctins meted anetoumnas cnanap~aenen 3, 448 2, 352 

Area classification as of January 1958: Group C—Atlanta; Augusta; Columbus; 
Macon; Savannah. 
JASPER, PICKENS COUNTY ! 

Insured unemployment (February weekly average) -...............--..--.--.------- 815 538 
Initial claims (February weekly average) -_.....-..........-.-----.------------<---- 88 47 


Not in classified area. 





1 Served by following local office: Blue Ridge, Ga., Kiker Building, 
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Unemployment insurance information for the following States: California, 
Georgia, Michigan, Montana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 1957 and 1958—Con. 




















CALIFORNIA 
| 1958 1957 
<} 
Insured unemployment week ended Mar. 1, 1958__..........._.--...-.-------.---- 314, = 153, 795 
cette MEE oon an Sn, ecusacs cascascee ae voce aie ne aten cil 4.3 
Initial claims week ended Mar. 8, pRRENr Ag ern eten ear o emake. ena lee oe a 5a | 26, 381 
Exhaustions of benefits, February. pects 7, 300 4, 929 
Area classification as of January 1958: “Group Co Fresno, Los. Angeles-Long | | 
Beach, Sacramento, San Bernardino-Riverside, San Diego, San Francisco-Oak- | 
land, San Jose, Stockton. 
LOS ANGELES, LOS ANGELES COUNTY ? 
Insured unemployment (January weekly average; February not received)... ____} 29, 515 13, 657 
Initial claims (January weekly average; February not received) | 5, 220 3, 009 
Classified as Group C—Congressional district included in Los Angeles-Long | 
Beach Jabor market area 
VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY ? 
Insured unemp!-~ment (January weekly average; February not received). -_-_..--| 4, 735 1, 550 
Initial claims v weekly average; February not received) _. | 956 501 
Classif- ub Congressional district included in Los Angles- Long Beach | 
labct & Se) | 
at | 
28 : ' os Angeles claims offices (excludes 3 ES offices): (1) 525 South Flower St.; (2) 540 
Wesi i! ” ‘swath Indiana 8t.; (4) 1400 South Hill St.; (5) 1100 South Flower St. 
§ Siow \ rg local office, 14559 Gilmore St. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1958 | 1957 
Insured unemployment week ended Mar, 1, 1958__ _- : ; 341,767 | 169,005 
Rate (percent) _. ae eo eu 10.4 5.2 
Initial claims week ended Mar. 8, 1958_____ : i ea aorta is : 45, 260 | 24, 282 
Exhaustions of benefits, February - --_-_- ‘i ’ : a 10, 975 7, 801 
Area classification as of January 1958: | 
Group C—Allentown, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, York. 
Group D—Johnstown, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Group E—Altoona, Erie, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre—Hazleton. 
JEANNETTE, WESTMORELAND COUNTY 4 
Insured unemployment (February weekly average) ___..- . 2, 099 | 1, 114 
Initial claims (February weekly average) 360 171 
Classified as Group D—Entire County in Pittsburgh labor market area. 
4 Served by Jeannette local office, 211 Clay Ave. 
MONTANA 
1958 | 1957 
Insured unemployment week ended Mar. 1, 1958 18, 514 12, 536 
Rate (percent) : 14.9 | 10.4 
Initial claims week ended Mar. 8, 1958__- 1, 391 | 950 
Exhaustions of benefits, February S05 211 
Area classification as of January 1958: No classified labor market area in State. | 
HELENA, LEWIS AND CLARK COUNTY § 
Insured unemployment (February weekly average) 795 | 5Y6. 
Initial claims (February weekly average) 98 | 69 


Not in classified area. | 


§ Served by Helena local office, 515 North Last Chance Gulch. 





' 
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Unemployment insurance information for the following States: California, 
Georgia, Michigan, Montana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 1957 and 1958—Con, 














MICHIGAN 
ae ‘chai 
1958 1957 
Insured unemployment week ended Mar. 1, 1958... __........_-.---------.--------| 258, 374 83, 584 
Rate (percent) _ _. aah hi tie dae cal igs ce ain tipi | 13.2 4.4 
Initial claims week ended Mar. 8 1958............-..-.-- SulEwiods Hedabahiedatsbeete 40, 492 12, 925 
Exhaustions of benefits, February----...-..........-..----..---- cde aneatenatial 11, 625 5, 830 
Area classification as of J anuary 1958: | 
Group C—Flint; Kalamazoo; Lansing; Saginaw. 
Group D—Battle Creek; Detroit; Grand Rapids. 
Group E—Muskegon. 
TRAVERSE CITY, GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY ® | 
Insured unemployment (February weekly average) -_.-.....-..-...--.---+---.---- 1, 904 1, 590 
Initial claims (February weekly average) ..............---- Vecedoswde bitddpekined a 273 | 201 
Not in classified area. 
| 
6 Served by Traverse City local office, 12044 East Front St. 
OHIO 
1958 1957 
ouus aw ee | 
Insured unemployment week ended Mar. 1, 1958..._..-.-.----------------------- 207, * 68, ne 
Rate (percent) __... bebo . Biel dneuakia ceticl 
Initial claims week ended Mar. - 1958.... Lc nsdakttbeidieardia wbiebelsehdkaken 23, 735 12, 707 
Exhaustions of benefits, February. Doe y his cieidernigeasaeiees cuianals 5, 336 2, 196 
Area classification of 1958: | | 
Group B—Akron. 
Group C—Cincinnati; Cleveland; Columbus; Dayton; Hamilton-Middle- | 
town; Toledo. 
Group D—Canton; Lorain-Elyria; Youngstown. 
AKRON, SUMMIT COUNTY? 
Insured unemployment (February weekly average) -- pita scihesian tgs Seiad 6, 179 2, 308 
Initial claims (February weekly average) -| 965 311 
Classified as Group B—Congressional district included in ‘Akron labor market 
area, | 





7 Served by Akron local office, 26 South Main St. 


Mr. Lanprum. Now, Mr. Goodwin, these figures that we have been 
hearing are figures taken from those people unemployed who are draw- 
ing unemployment compensation ¢ 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are they accurate ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; they are a complete count. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are they the most accurate figures available by any 
means in determining the degree of unemployment in the country ? 

Mr. Goopwiy I think they are the most accurate available for the 
part of the labor force that we cover in unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Lanprum. There is very little opportunity for any significant 
error in these calculations; is that right ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. What is the rate for the national average? De you 
have that figure ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The last rate was 7.9 percent. 

Mr. Ayres. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Yes; in just one moment. 

So that in these figures that you have delivered to us here, you are 

ranging in rate from about 6 to 13 percent. Six percent was the lowest 
you gave us; was it not? 
23690—58——3 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes; taking the country as a whole, the range is a 
little wider than that. We have one here, for instance, the District 
of Columbia, which was 2.1, but some of the Midwestern States were 
low. 

Mr. Lanprum. I think you may have misunderstood my inquiry. 
It was that the figures from the States which you delivered to us repre- 
sent a pretty good cross section from the bottom percentage rate to the 
top percentage rate ; do they not ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Montana was 14.9 and Georgia was 6.3. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. You were about to give us the lowest rate that you 
had. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, apparently it is the District of Columbia. Flor- 
ida is also pretty low. They have 3.8 percent. That seems to be about 
aslowasany. Texas isalso low, with 3.8 percent. 

Mr. Lanprum. My Ayres will inquire. 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Goodwin, it is interesting to note that there is not 
much unemployment amongst Government workers apparently in the 
District. 

Mr. Goopwin. That istrue. The rate of unemployment among Gov- 
ernment workers has never been as high as it is generally. 

Mr. Ayres. The chairman poinetd out that your figures are probably 
the most accurate we have because you actually coul J name every indi- 
vidual in the State who is drawing unemployment compensation if that 
became necessary. 

Mr. Goopwin. I suppose we could. 

Mr. Ayres. Your figures are identified with an individual ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is rieht. 

Mr. Ayres. There is nothing speculative about your figures? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; it isa count. 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Goodwin, you perhaps can answer my question. 
This is a major concern, I think, to the committee, and it certainly 
is a Major concern to me. 

In your work, how do you arrive at the maximum potential labor 
force ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we have figures on the number that are cov- 
ered under unemployment insurance and that really represents our 
universe in this picture. Now, whenever we relate statistics on un- 
employment insurance with the total labor force, we use the census 
figure on total labor force. 

Mr. Ayres. In other words, in our population we have a large 
number of people who are unemployable. They could never be com- 
pared. We have millions of people who are retired. We have mil- 
lions of housewives, some who work, some who want to, and some 
who do not want to work. We have millions of students. Then we 
have millions of people who want to work part time. 

I do not think these figures of unemployment mean a thing unless 
we can arrive at a firm sound figure of what the potential labor 
force is. 

That is my question. We say we have so many million unemployed 
based on a potential labor force. How do we arrive at whether the 
labor force is 65 million, 70 million, 75 million? How do we arrive 
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at that figure, because unless that figure is firm, none of these other 
figures outside of your figures on “people drawing unemployment 
ae means very much. 

Mr. Goopwin. I suggest, Mr. Congressman, that you address that 
question to Mr. Burgess and Mr. Clague. I can get over my deapth 
quickly in that. We accept the census figures on the total i 
force. 

Mr. Ayres. It must be of some concern to you. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; but not of primary concern. It is with them, 
so that I think you will get a better answer from those gentlemen. 

Mr, Ayres. What percentage of the people who are “unemployed 
draw unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have about 43 million now. I am not sure I 
understood your question. 

Mr. Ayres. What figures are you using? How many people are 
employed in the U nited States today ¢ 

Mr. Roosevetr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Mr. Roosevert. As I understand it, the only thing you can talk 
about are the number of people who are within the ‘unemploy ment 
compensation system. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Roosevetr. Therefore, I do not see how you can answer Mr. 
Ayres’ question. 

‘Mr. Ayres. My question is that we have so many people who are 
employed and taking home a paycheck. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. He would not know it unless they were insured 
under the system. 

Mr. Ayres. I want to find out how many people are included. 

Mv. Roosevett. How many people are included ? 

Mr. Ayres. Then I want to find out how many people are employe«| 
so we can find the percentage. 

Mr. Roosevetr. You can ask the second question of someone else. 
He can answer the first question. 

Mr. Ayres. I have confidence in him. 

Mr. Roosrverr. So have I. 

Mr. Goopwin. On this point, we do not undertake to do any esti- 
mating of the total employed or unemployed. We do relate our fig- 
ures to whatever the Bureau of the Census or the BLS come up with 
on these other figures, but I am not competent to testify on how they 
get their figures or the technical adequacies of them. I think these 
other two gentlemen who will follow me are competent, and I would 
suggest that you address those questions to them. We feel competent 
to explain the unemployment insurance figures. 

Mr. Ayres. How many people are covered in the United States by 
unemployment insurance 4 

Mr. Goopwrn. About 43 million, sir. 

Mr. Ayres. 43 million ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denr. Would that be about two-thirds of the employed work 
force ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Pretty close to it. 
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Mr. Ayres. We will have to wait for the other gentlemen because 
we are not going to get any place until we find out how you arrive 
at what the work force is. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry that I cannot help you. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Dent, do you have questions? 

Mr. Dent. Yes; I have one question. 

Have you established a set of figures that would take into consid- 
eration the so-called industrial States, the farm States, and so forth? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have it State by State. 

Mr. Dent. Do you havea grouping ? 

Would you be able to tell us what the percentage of unemployment 
is in the industrial States, in the farm States, in the agricultural 
States ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; we do not make that particular kind of group- 


in 

Mr, Dent. Would that be a more accurate barometer for legislators 
to work with if they knew where the unemployment was concentrated 
on a percentage basis ? 

You gave us a figure of 2.1 in the District of Columbia. When this 
place gets out of work, then we are in bad shape. 

Mr. Goopwrx. We have the States, State by State, and we have put 
what we are talking about here on a map w hich shows where the un- 
employment falls. “I am sorry that I did not bring extra copies of 
this, but you might want to pass it around. 

(Map referred to follows: ) 
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Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Grirrrn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Ryan, do you have questions? 

Mr. Ryan. I do not believe I have any questions along this line. I 
would like to ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Some people in the work force, Mr. Goodwin, hold two jobs. They 
hold two independent jobs. If they lose one job, can they collect un- 
employment insurance and still go on working in the other job, or is 
there a check on that? 

Mr. Goopwtn. There is a check on their earnings. If both jobs are 
in covered employment, there is an automatic check that turns up 
immediately, and if the other job is more than is provided in the pro- 
visions of the law then they would not be entitled to receive unemploy- 
ment insurance under those circumstances. 

Mr. Ryan. If they had one job that was covered and the other one 
was not, unless they themselves told the insurance group about it, 
they could go on working on the job that was not covered and draw 
unemployment insurance on the other ? 

Mr. Goopwin. They would not be entitled under State laws under 
those circumstances that you have outlined. 

Now, I would say that the enforcement of those provisions is quite 
good. Occasionally someone gets by with something as they do in any 
system, but there is very little of it. 

Mr. Ryan. We have about 3 or 4 million students in colleges and 
universities today, and in the course of the summer vacations a sub- 
stantial portion of that group obtain jobs. Now, when the fall term 
begins, they leave those jobs and go into the university to school. 

What percentage of those people go on to the unemployment insur- 
ance rolls and start drawing 20 weeks of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Very few, sir. They are excluded by several pro- 
visions of the law. Some laws require that they work for a longer 
period of time than just summer employment in order to qualify for 
unemployment insurance, but I think the principal provision is that, 
in order to be eligible for unemployment insurance, you must be avail- 
able for work, and that does not automatically exclude all student 
since they can be available for night work, but it does exclude most of 
them. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Hour. Are you giving a general statement for the States on 
this, because a lot of students are available for work and are counted 
in the labor force. They are working their way through college. 

Mr. Goopwrin. I am not excluding them all, but I am saying that 
the provisions of the State laws work to exclude the great proportion. 

Mr. Hour. What proportion ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know offhand, and I am not sure we would 
have a figure on this. 

Mr. Horr. In other words, Mr. Ryan brought up a very good 
point. I do not want to pass over these unknown quantities so 
lightly, because I believe that to be an unknown quantity. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hour. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprvo. Is it true that in the interpretation of the provi- 
sions of the act, the requirement of being ready and able and willing 
to work means that availability to work is availability without regard 
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to a time schedule, without regard to a particular shift? That is 
the basic interpretation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is generally interpreted that way. 

Mr. Lanprum. If he is available to work from 5 to 12 at night, 
and not available at the other times, on a strict interpretation of it 
he would not be available for work, would he? 

Mr. Goopwin. Most States would interpret it that way. 

You gentlemen understand that we are talking here about State 
laws and they not only differ as to their provisions, but they differ 
as to their interpretation. 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there other  Senons of Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Hour. I interrupted Mr. Ryan and I have further questions 
when he is through. 

You have an interesting line of questioning, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. There is another area, Mr. Goodwin, that represents a 
substantial part of the working force and that is the wives working. 
There are a number of wives working in industry today who, when 
they lose the job that they have, are a little indifferent sometimes 
about whether they get another job or not. They are interested in 
the unemployment insurance, and they will say that they are avail- 
able for work and interested in another job, but they are not so 
interested or pressed for the other job that they make much effort 
to getone. They are really indifferent about it. 

The reason that I happen to know that is because I worked for 
the labor board at one time, and we had to know that in order to 
determine how much back pay a person might be entitled to. They 
had to be available for work also. We found that oftentimes a 
housewife who had been discharged was not really interested too 
much about another job, but in order to collect her back pay she 
sometimes would say, “I was available all the time and I would have 
accepted a job,” but she made very delicate efforts to really try to 
get work. 

I wonder if any check has ever been made as to the number of 
housewives in that category who are not really breadwinners, but 
who are just wor king to pic k up extra money. 

Mr. Goopwix. You have put your finger on one of the adminis- 
trative headaches, you might say, in the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance. It is “awfully difficult to get an exact count of 
this sort of thing because it is difficult to prove points and difficult 
to draw a sharp line for classification for one thing. 

We do spend, however, a good deal of effort administratively in 
dealing with this kind of problem, - every State agency now has 
a fraud unit and this gets into the area that they have to deal with 
because not all of it but some of it is fraud. 

So that, although we cannot give you a definitive answer on the 
extent of the problem, it is sufficiently large that we are constantly 
working on it. 

Mr. Ryan. I have one other area and then I will be through. 

Some States, of course, have a much higher rate of unemployment 
payment than other States; is that not true / 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Ryan. Have you ever made any study as to whether or not 
unemployed persons who are drawing unemployment in the States 
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that pay the most unemployment tend to remain on the rolls longer 
because it is easier to sustain themselves with the unemployment 
checks, and where there is a greater drive in the other States that do 
not have such high payments to get another job and get back to work. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we have no studies that I recall that are di- 
rectly pertinent to that point. It is a rather difficult area to study 
because there are so many other factors involved in it. 

The various provisions of the law, the eligibility provisions, how 
tough they are in administering some of these provisions, there are 
a lot of factors like that that make it extremely difficult to compare 
State by State. 

Mr. Ryan. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Horr. You said how tough they are. The States vary as to 
their fraud department, or how tough they are in administering not 
only by statute but by the way they actually administer it; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are some variations; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Do you take those into account? You cannot do it, 
really, can you? 

Mr. Goopwin. You cannot measure it. 

Mr. Hour. How long has your department been in operation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this program has been in operation since the 
Social Security Act was passed. It was passed, of course, in 1935. 
Unemployment insurance first payments were not made actually in all 
States until 1939, as I recall. There may have been one State that 
paid before 1938. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act, establishing the Employment Service, 
was passed even before that, in 1933, so that program has been oper- 
ating since then. 

r. Hott. How long have you been with the Service? 

Mr. Goopwin. I came with the Social Security Board in 1937, and 
spent a good deal of my time in the regions, and then came to Wash- 
ington in 1945. 

r. Hour. They moved the Security Board over to the Labor 
Department ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I was with the War Manpower Commission 
during the war, and at the end of the war we were transferred from 
the War Manpower Commission to the Department of Labor. That 
was the Employment Service part of it. Later we were joined up 
with the Unemployment Insurance. 

Mr. Ayres. How many people were drawing unemployment com- 
pensation in 1939% Did you have figures then ? 

Mr. Goopwin. In 1939 the figures would not have been very mean- 
ingful, sir, because the States did not all get into operation right 
away, and it would not be before 1940 where you would have gotten, 
I think, figures which would have covered the full load. 

Mr. Ayres. What was the first year in which you had accurate 
figures on it ? 

Mr. Goopwrin. Well, Mr. Darling tells me that there were some 
changes in concept so that the figures would not be comparable fur- 
ther back than about 1945. That is his judgment on it. 

Mr. Ayres. We have had the Bureau since 1936, but you did not 
get good figures until 1945 ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. There were about 5 years there in the development 
of the reporting system apparently when we did not get completely 
comparable data; is that right, Mr. Darling / 

Mr. Darurne. That is correct. It was not required for a while; 
figures in that period measured workload for administrative purposes 
rather than insured unemployment, 

Mr. Ayres. You, of course, as has been pointed out here, are dealing 
with something that is tangible, whereas this figure that is being 
thrown around across the country is not tangible. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. I want to get this in the record for my own informa- 
tion. 

How many people in the United States, according to your figures, 
the latest figures you have, are drawing unemployment compensation ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. 3,282,445. That is the figure for insured unemploy- 
ment as of March 1, which is the latest date for which we have insured 
unemployment data. 

Mr. Ayres. Are you familiar with how we arrive at the figure we 
read in the public press as to how many people are unemployed ? 

Mr. Goopwin. In a general way, yes, but I do not feel qualified to 
testify on that phase of the inquiry, sir. 

Mr. Ayres. The reason I asked the question is that on Sunday, 
March 9, 1958, a Mr. Robert E. Hoyt, a correspondent for the Knight 
newspapers, wrote a story in which he stated that we have a lot of 
enumerators running around the country in all of our congressional 
districts talking to people to find out how many are unemployed over 
and above your figure. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I would like to incorporate this 
newspaper article, which explains how these part-time workers, mostly 
housewives, paid $1.60 an hour, compile these figures. That is how, 
apparently, we arrive at the total figure of unemployment in this 
country. 

Mr. Hoyt points out a point which I think will be of considerable 
importance to Members of the House, because next November includes 
an important day to all of us. He says: “Housewife poll-takers may 
hold fate of politicians.” 

Mr. Goopwin. I saw that article. 

Mr. Ayres. Did you agree with it? 

Mr. Goopwrtn. I would prefer not to testify on that point if I may. 
I do not feel competent to enlighten the committee on the technical 
aspects of it. And I think the gentlemen that follow me are qualified 
so that I would urgently suggest that you ask them the questions. 

Mr. Ayres. I respect your position, and in the length of time you 
have been with the Government, you have become very astute. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to object to the clip- 
ping being put in the record. I want to say that on the last subcom- 
mittee on which I served, I did make a policy of objecting to news- 
paper articles being incorporated in the hearing record. I am going 
to adopt that policy in this subcommittee. 

Mr. Ayres. You are objecting to it? 
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Mr. Mercatr. I am not objecting to yours, but I am serving notice 
that from now on I am going to object. to the incorporation of news 
paper articles or such hear say testimony. 

Mr. Ayres. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. In the future I will have to take a newspaper article 
and write it myself and insert it myself. 

Mr. Mercatr. If you wish to incorporate it as a part of your own 
testimony and stand behind it, I will certainly be happy to rely upon 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Lanprum. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio to incorporate the article into the record ? 

(Material referred to follows :) 


{From the Akron Beacon Journal, Sunday, March 9, 1958] 
HOUSEWIFE PoLL-TAKERS May HoLp FATE OF POLITICIANS 
By Robert E. Hoyt, of our Washington bureau 


Wasuincton.—The election fate of countless politicians is in the hands of 
some 600 so-called enumerators—most of them housewives working part-time for 
$1.60 an hour. 

It looks as though this year’s most pregnant issue is unemployment. Getting 
the raw facts that makes up the official United States unemployment figure is 
the job of these enumerators. 

They visit 35,000 households during 1 week of every month. Each enum- 
erator hits 50 to 60 households to ask who is working and who is not. 

Results collected all around the country are fed back to the Census Bureau 
in Washington. Statisticians evaluate, weigh, multiply. With countless ad- 
justments the facts are fed into computers. And out pops the official figure. 

Last month it was 4.5 million unemployed. 

Sometime this week, the February figure will be released. Government 
spokesmen already have been preparing us for the fact it’ll likely hit 5 million. 

The experts call this complicated business of getting figures “sampling.” 
Allowing for differences from one area to another, the “sampling” is multi- 
plied some 1,400 times to get the official figure. 

There’s bound to be some error in any poll, whether it’s bureau, Dr. George 
Gallup, Elmo Roper or any of the dozens of others in the business. 

Of some 50 million households in the United States, the enumerators hit 
35,000. That’s 0.07 percent—1 in every 1,400 households. 

A Census Bureau spokesman says they get “a pretty high caliber person” 
for the job of canvassing neighborhoods. 

“Most of our people don’t want full-time jobs, not jobs with regular hours” 
he explained. ‘They can do this job on their own schedule.” 

Each enumerator has 3 hours of home study and tests each month. Four 
times a year the questioners get together for a day-long refresher workshop. 

The Bureau spend $300,000 a year—about a third of its field budget—on im- 
proving the sample. The sample rotates. One quarter of the sample area is 
new each month. 

There are two other major unemployment barometers the Government uses 
to keep abreast of the economic state of the Union. 

One is the number of workers getting unemployment compensation. This 
figure is compiled by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security. 
Reports come in from the 48 States each week. 

This is an important index because it gives a weekly State-by-State break- 
down and is an actual head count. Nosampling here. 

It’s significant, too, because about two-thirds of the working population is 
covered by unemployment insurance program. 

The last figure released was for the week ending February 15. It showed 
3,130,200 getting unemployment compensation. That set an all-time record— 
7.5 percent of those covered were drawing benefits. 

The third barometer is the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ sampling of employ- 
ment. BLS gets its figures from 155,000 employers, covering 20 million workers. 

From this sample it projects figures representing total nonagricultural pay- 
roll workers, the total employment for individual industries, the average num- 
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ber of hours worked, and the average hourly and weekly pay for each worker. 
This is a monthly index. 


The last-released figure, for January, showed 51 million workers on nonfarm 
payrolls—a drop of 2.1 million from the previous month. 

This index also is used as a base for estimating total nonagricultural employ- 
ment, which includes the self-employed, domestics, and unpaid family workers. 

This total dropped in January from 59 million to 57.2 million. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Mr. Goodwin, do you have figures or know how 
many of the State unemployment bureaus have run out of funds? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have only one jurisdiction that has run out of 
benefit funds. That is Alaska. They have found it necessary to 
borrow from the Federal Government on three occasions. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Do you have any figures which would indicate how 
many States would need additional funds in order to extend the 
number of weeks of unemployment-insurance payments? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. That would, of course, depend upon a num- 
ber of assumptions. You would have to establish the assumptions in 
terms of how long. I would not have that offhand; no. 

Mr. Roosrvett. I presume somebody must have advised the Presi- 
dent as to whether States need additional funds. He is talking about 
loaning funds to them. Has he not received from you any informa- 
tion! Has anybody asked for any information about the condition 
of these funds ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; they have gotten information from us and, gen- 
erally speaking, the problem there is not one of the adequacies or 
inadequacies of the State trust funds. The problem is one of needed 
legislation. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Why are we talking about loaning more money to 
the States if it is a question of legislation ? 

Mr. Goopwiy. Well, I am afraid I do not know the answer to that 
because I do not know exactly what is involved in that proposal, but 
I do know what the problem is generally. 

A good many of the States, a majority of the States, would have 
enough money in their trust funds to increase benefits. The problem 
is that they would have to call the State legislatur es into special ses- 
sion in order to get the programs put through. Some States might do 
it, and others might not. 

Mr. Dent. Do you yield ¢ 

Mr. Rooseverr. I yield. 

Mr. Dent. You find that the situation, in reality, is that most of the 
States adopted what is known as the merit system, and reduced the 
payroll tax according to the amount of money that is in the fund, but 
automatically then they are supposed to raise the rates against em- 
ployers as the fund drops down below a certain floor, and what he is 
talking about as to needing legislation is not true in most of the 
States. It might be true in some that I know nothing about. 

In the States with which I have dealt on conferences, I have found 
that it is entirely within the jurisdiction of the State to refuel its fund 
automatically by the acts that are on the books. 

Our problem, for instance, is that we are below the level now and, 
instead of raising the tax on the employer, why, we had employers 
contribute 6 months ahead of time on their anticipated payments to 
keep from having the funding below a certain figure. 

Mr. Goopwin. My point is ‘that, if the States are going to increase 
the duration of benefits, in other words, if they are going to permit a 
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fellow to get 39 weeks instead of 26, or even 26 as compared with 16— 
we have 1 State now that gives only 16—if they aré going to do that, 
it takes action of their State legislature. 

Mr. Rooseverttr. My point is that you have testified that the State 
funds, with the one exception of Alaska, in your opinion, have enough 
money to take care of the situation of increasing their benefits, but, 
actually, what they need is State legislation to enable them to pay it 
out. 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is not quite accurate, Mr. Congressman. I said 
only one State had found it necessary to borrow up to now, and I said 
a majority of the States would have enough in their funds to warrant 
some liberalization of their laws. The point is that most States can 
pay benefits for longer periods without having to raise the minimum 
tax rate provided by their laws. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Therefore, what is needed in those instances is a 
call by the governor, if necessary, to have a special session, or, if they 
are in session, action by the State legislature to make use of these 
funds in the majority of the States? 

Mr. Goopwrn. That would be true; yes. 

Mr. Roosrvett. And the reason that this is important is we are 
going to have to decide on whether we grant to the States this addi- 
tional loan that the President suggested, as has been intimated. Now, 
the other question which I would like to ask is: Do you keep a run- 
ning tabulation of the condition of these funds? Is this available 
to you ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooseverr. And would that be available to this committee, if 
we wanted it ? 

Mr. Goopwrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be important for 
us to have as up to date a tabulation as possible of the condition of 
the individual State funds in order that we may make that informa- 
tion available to our colleagues. 

Mr. Hour. I am reserving the right to object, since people are 
bringing up what is relevant and what is irregular and what is going 
to be in the record. Maybe the subcommittee, when it meets this aft- 
ernoon, should have a discussion as to what we will or will not accept 
in the record. I think it is interesting, but I raise that question. 

Mr. Roosevetr. You do not think it is irrelevant; do you? 

Mr. Hour. It is not irrelevant. It is a very interesting figure, 
but it is really the business of another committee of Congress, as 
IT understand it, to extend some of these extensions which are not 
before this subcommittee. They are before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Mr. Roosrvett. However, these are labor-standards statistics. 

Mr. Hour. I hope the gentleman is not taking me too seriously. 

Mr. Lanprum. Gentlemen, is there a request before the committee 
to have Mr. Goodwin supply this information ? 

Mr. Roosrvett. Mr. Chairman, I make the request that the com- 
mittee be supplied with the latest statistics available as to the condi- 
tion of the State funds. 

Mr. Ayres. I think it would be very good, and, if Mr. Metcalf does 
not object to the newspaper article, I do not object to this. 

Mr. Lanprum. This will be done. 
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(Information referred to follows:) 


State unemployment insurance tae collections, benefit payments and reserve for 
benefits as of Feb. 28, 1958, and estimated employer tag rate for calendar 
1957 



































| Collections | Benefit pay- Estimated 

and interest, ments, 12 Benefit re- average 

State 12months | months end-| serves as of | employer 

ending Feb. | ing Feb. 28, |Feb. 28, 1958 1) tax rates, 

28,1958 | 198 | 1957 

| Thousands Thousands Thousands Percent 
Total... . ‘ ‘ ----| $1,747,509 $2, 016, 927 $8, 261, 195 1.3 
Alabama........... at re 20, 676 | 20, 897 | 84, 979 L1 
Alaska. ied 4, 908 | 7, 550 | 22 429 2.7 
Arizona. --...--- sb : ‘ Svevedscone! 9, 244 | 5, 426 58, 465 1.3 
Arkansas......-..--- ass akscgnal 7, 942 | 10, 040 | 43, 388 L1 
California ahsioiiien " 176, 846 188, 815 | 956, 629 1.4 
Colorado. Saks 8, 243 | 7, 759 75, 251 5 
Connecticut. ath ; ; : lett 33, 127 | 41, 776 236, 490 1.2 
Delaware... imdeldied tile rete Lae ab ee 3, 005 | 5, 853 | 14, 016 8 
District of Columbia__.----.-....-__- aaa 5, 980 4, 944 58, 288 .7 
Florida... ; oh pé hap on eabeeakads cabal 16, 918 15, 649 | 92, 964 7 
Georgia_____- hbcéaawe’ —— EP 25, 944 | 27, 354 149, 153 1.2 
Hawaii__...- vaetabas Kosh Saletndl pokoua al 3, 461 | 2, 77% 22, 838 1.0 
Idaho... chic dindwnde ondonhts ieee Undead 4, 905 | 7, 371 | 34, 073 1.3 
ee rae ee ek ae 93, 696 | 97, 371 | 478, 379 | 1.0 
— eid ots pk Seiwa entar beaded 38, 725 | 46, 088 | 201, 445 | 1.0 
owa bilson bite d te enna dbeeanilenl 11, 354 10, 378 | 111, 509 8 
Kansas.....-- ; a is aia 12, 989 11, 768 84, 020 1.0 
Kentue ky_. aidan dd.tatiedeaddiidnt be bskin dues atten 27, 861 | 33, 351 | 116, 670 2.0 
Louisiana... ; . a eat ae 25, 924 | 12, 457 153, 674 1,4 
Maine... .. a ody base iheralin hws ea ae 9, 429 11, 874 | 43, 049 1.6 
Stee ee ia ag ink engined Semeimeds 21, 772 | 32, 770 107, 426 1.0 
Massachusetts. ...- ; ; Se 71, 692 | 85, 527 | 300, 739 1.6 
meetonn Pint aquas Gand nive ds ot. ethan 124, 987 | 162, 180 | 257, 779 | 2.0 
ee ey sgneehgen sud | 19, 206 | 27, 803 | 108, 787 1.0 
Mississippi..... ‘ : : Cite w 10, 473 12, 527 33, 364 | 1.7 
Missouri See ee SSIS AGT EL ED 31, 746 29, 146 221, 064 | 1.0 
DUE, Coc ood as cms chutiguichptisbaccteeubt 5, 090 | 9, 704 | 40, 684 1.3 
Nebraska........-..- ate hatin bs saaleonidl 6, 286 | 6, 505 | 38, 750 9 
Nevada._.-. ie a enn stain suaneoal 5, 160 5,918 | 18, 343 2.0 
New Hi: ampshire. . L Scib Soa teeeeal 6, 718 5, 894 | 24, 255 1.6 
New Jersey - Jou wink rudistabemret | 101, 838 136, 150 | 414, 131 1.7 
New Mexico. Shiba ‘ sépndhbus ; Jowiel 5, 798 3, 763 40, 501 4.3 
New York. i sedate ane | 291, 814 274, 714 | 1, 313, 975 1.7 
North Carolina_. os ; ' : 35, 223 37, 128 178, 293 1.4 
North Dakota_.- ou L7éKndt 2, 911 3, 131 9, 386 1.4 
Ohio. sail 72, 121 111, 234 | 584, 920 x 
Oklahoma........-- ed 11, 227 12, 674 52, 328 1.0 
Oregon. ede a 17, 961 35, 967 31, 799 1.4 
Pennsylvania. - -- . ; | 144, 755 | 223, 595 | 298, 032 1.5 
Rhode Island... .-. on mew . ; -| 19, 152 | 21, 392 | 29, 137 | 2.7 
South Carolina. 13, 628 | 13, 830 | 74,077 | 1.1 
South Dakota | 2, 046 1, 664 13, 882 | 9 
‘Tennessee ; 30, 918 | 38, 003 86, 790 1.7 
Texas. : ? : es 38, 613 | 35, 866 294, 769 ad 
Utah | 6, 977 5, 878 38, 985 1.3 
Vermont 2,975 | 3, 616 16, 093 1.3 
Virginia sitet 11, 966 | 14, 489 90, 167 «5 
Washington 43, 364 | 43, 904 193, 567 2.3 
West Virginia... sale onl 14, 183 15, 868 63, 547 1.0 
Wisconsin... sue 33, = | 34, 125 252, 234 1.1 
Wyoming 2, 270 | 2, 473 15, 682 1.1 








i Includes amount credited to States’ accounts in the unemployment trust fund, less withdrawals by 
States, under the provisions of the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

2 Advancement of $2,635,000 made to Alaska in February 1958 from Federal account in unemployment 
trust fund. 


Mr. Dent. I want to say that that will not be much good to us un- 
less at the same time they give the percentage of payroll tax assessed 
in that State. Most of the States are below 2 percent. Remember 
that some States are charging 2.3 against payroll and others. 0.7. 

You have to have both figures to test whether or not there is a healthy 
condition in that State or not. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I appreciate my colleagues drawing that to my at- 
tention. 
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Mr. Goopwiy. We can give you that, too. 

Mr. Roosevett. What were the percentages or the numbers, if you 
do not have them in percentages, of people drawing unemployment 
insurance as against those in the insurance system in 1952 and 19534 

Mr. Goopwin. We have the data. I am not sure I have them with 
me. 

Mr. Roosevetr. You gave us the others as of February. Could we 
have them for wiagy emm 1952 and 1953 ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Calendar 1952 is 2.9 and calendar 1954 was 5.2 

Did you ask for another year ? 

Mr. Roosevett. Do you have 1953 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was 2.8. That, in 1957 on an annual basis. 
was 3.5. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Dent, do you have questions ¢ 

Mr. Dent. I notice in your Pennsylvania figures you give me a fig- 
ure of exhaustions of 10.975. Wasthat fora month / 

Mr. Goopwtn. That was for the month of February. 

Mr. Dent. Do you have for us the figures on the total exhaustions on 
a year base; for instance, in the year 1957, what were the exhaustions 
of the claimants ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We can give it to you. We do not have it with us. 

Mr. Dent. The figure that I have sounds unreasonable compared 
to the figure that you gave me of exhaustions in February. It does 
not jibe ‘with what number were supposed to have received their full 
payments last year. It was 17 percent of the total. 

Mr. Goopwtx. This was 1 month and this would be a cumulative 
figure. 

Mr. Dent. At that figure, it would run somewhere around 40 per- 
cent of the total claimants as against 17, which is actual. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will get it and furnish it later. 

Mr. Lanprvm. If there are no further questions, thank you, Mr. 
Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lanprum. You may be excused. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


Pennsylvania—Claimants exhausting benefit rights, by month, January 1957- 
February 1958 


Month 1957 1958 

January ----.-.- deans aoe de : ‘ 8, 210 9, 156 
a ; ; ; 7,801 | 10, 975 
NR. 3. cs eb actve’ . 7, 367 

Pb ecne.seiu-Ka- feck ; es 6, 906 

ET hesennains a cetanins 6, 759 

PS cineca ‘ 4 : 6, 068 

a tides ding atl : : ; 6, 609 

August ee Buk SiAsee etter bd ace a , } 8, 551 
September. oe oni ‘ 7, 442 

October - - - ---- ; : ; 7, 808 
November-..--- pi adaladinttetd andl & set ee - 7,617 | 
December - - - 9, 399 


Te seb nde dawn , 90, 5387 | 
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TECHNICAL NOTES SUBMITTED FOR THE ReEcorD BY Ropert C. GOODWIN 


NATURE, SOURCE, AND LIMITATIONS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA 


The estimates of insured unemployment prepared weekly by the Bureau of 
Employment Security are obtained as a byproduct of the operations of the State 
employment security programs. The insured unemployment estimates represent 
the workers covered by the State unemployment compensation programs and 
the program for Federal employees who are currently totally or partially unem- 
ployed and are claiming benefit payments. Since unemployment insurance pro- 
grams cover almost all the important nonagricultural sectors of the economy, 
the insured unemployment estimates derived from the operation of these programs 
present on a current basis information on developments which involve a sig- 
nificant portion of the labor force and which are of crucial importance to the 
economic well-being of the country. It is estimated that at present approxi- 
mately 43 million workers, or about four-fifths of all nonagricultural wage and 
salaried workers, are covered by the State unemployment insurance programs 
and the Federal employees’ program. 

The following notes review the administrative aspects of these programs and 
the methodology used in arriving at the insured unemployment estimates. 


Coverage of the State programs 


The specific classes of workers and industries included in the unemployment 
insurance program of each State are influenced in a large measure by the taxing 
provisions of the Social Security Act, now the Federal Unemployment Tax Act.* 
As a result, the coverage provisions of all the State unemployment insurance acts 
are substantially similar. Such differences as exist involve relatively small 
groups of workers. 

Employment covered by the State acts is defined mainly in terms of the services 
excluded from coverage. The main groups not covered are agricultural labor, 
domestic service in private homes, service for most State and local governments, 
employees of nonprofit organizations, and Federal employment which is covered 
under a separate program. Also excluded are railroad workers who have a 
separate unemployment insurance system under the Railroad Retirement Board. 

In addition to the exclusion of these general groups from coverage, there are 
also provisions for exclusion of smaller firms within the industries covered by 
the unemployment compensation programs. There is some variation in these 
size-of-firm exclusion provisions among the States. In most States the deter- 
mination is based upon the number of workers, though there are several States 
that use a minimum payroll requirement. As is shown in the tabulation that 
follows, the size of employment provisions vary from 1 worker to 4. Although 
there is no case where the minimum size of firm is above four workers, there 
are some States that also have additional minimum payroll requirements. The 
table also shows the proportion of the total number of covered workers included 
in each size of firm group. 


Summary of ninimum size-of-firm provisions (continental United States only) 


Percentage 
Number of of United 
Minimum number of workers States ! States total 
covered 
employment 


itis ; : colt catia: sami ene a) 216 | 30 
a 3 yetnis 4 oer eae ze 3 9 
ct. ei Peetod seid... tol wes ee Sak. aedeslses. bed as eee 28 48 


1 Includes the District of Columbia. 
2 Includes 6 States with minimum size of payroll as an added condition. 


From a review of the exclusion provisions it becomes apparent that the bulk 
of the employment in manufacturing, construction, trade and service, and finance, 


1 Employers who pay contributions under an approved State unemployment insurance 
get, may credit their State contributions against the Federal tax up to 90 percent of the 
‘ederal tax. 
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insurance, and real-estate industries are covered by the State unemployment com- 
pensation programs. 


Coverage of Federal employees 

The program of unemployment compensation for Federal employees (Public 
Law 767) which became effective January 1, 1955, provides unemployment insur- 
ance protection to approximately 2.4 million Federal employees. Benefits are 
paid to Federal employees “in the same amount, on the same terms, and subject 
to the same conditions” as the compensation that would be payable if their 
Federal employment had been subject to the State employment security law. 

The service that is covered is that performed for the Federal Government or 
its wholly owned instrumentalities, with the following exceptions: members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, service performed by the elective officers 
in the executive and legislative branches of Government, certain Foreign Service 
personnel, temporary emergency workers in cases of fire, flood, earthquakes, etc., 
and other small groups. 

For purposes of economic analysis no distinction is made between claims filed 
under either of the above programs. 


Coverage of Korea veterans 

The Federal program of unemployment compensation for veterans, under 
provisions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, provides unem- 
ployment insurance coverage to veterans with service during the period from 
June 27, 1950, to January 31, 1955. 

The procedures followed under the program of unemployment compensation 
for veterans (including disqualifications from benefits) are similar to those 
with respect to State unemployment insurance programs. The coverage under 
the veterans’ program, however, does not have any industry limitations. All 
qualified Korea veterans are entitled to benefits. Moreover, both the duration 
of benefits and the benefit amounts are uniform for all such veterans at the 
equivalent of $26 for 26 weeks of total unemployment. If the veteran has 
benefit rights under a State unemployment compensation law or the Federal 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounting to $26 a week or more, he 
must exhaust these benefits before being eligible to receive unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans benefits. If his weekly benefit amount under either of 
these laws is less than $26 per week, he is entitled to a supplement to make up the 
difference between his State benefit and $26. After he has exhausted his State 
benefits he may be eligible for $26 a week until the total of $676 has been paid. 


Bligibility for and disqualification from benefits 

The specific eligibility requirements for unemployed covered workers to receive 
benefit payments are established by each State in their unemployment compen- 
sation acts. All States require that an individual must earn a specific amount 
of wages or have worked a certain period of time within a given base period, or 
both, to qualify for benefits. The purpose of such qualifying requirements is 
to admit to participation in the benefit system only such workers as are genuinely 
attached to the covered labor force. All States also require that a claimant 
to receive benefits must be able to work and available for work. These, again, 
are provisions to insure that the individual receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion is genuinely attached to the labor force. 

The able-and-available provisions have generally been interpreted in all States 
to include the requirement that a claimant must be “actively seeking work” to 
be eligible for benefit payments, and about half the State laws now include 
actively-seeking-work provision in addition to the able-and-available eligibility 
requirements. 

There are also disqualification provisions in all the State laws, the purpose of 
which is to allow payment only to workers unemployed primarily as the result 
of economic causes. The major causes for disqualification from benefits are 
voluntary separation from work, discharge for misconduct, refusal of suitable 
work, and unemployment due to a labor dispute. In all States disqualification 
results in, at least, a postponement of benefits, while in some States it also 
involves a cancellation of benefits or a reduction of benefits otherwise payable. 

In approximately two-fifths of the States, the same pattern of disqualification 
penalties applies for voluntary leaving, misconduct, and refusal of suitable work. 
In the States with provisions for different disqualification penalties for different 
causes, misconduct is most often the cause for the heaviest penalty, refusal of 
work second, and voluntary leaving ranks third. In the case of disqualification 
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for labor disputes, the disqualification period in all States except two last, in 
general, as long as the stoppage of work is attributable to a labor dispute, rather 
than for a definite period of disqualification. In most States workers who are 
not directly involved in a labor dispute in the establishment where they are 
employed are eligible for benefits even if they become unemployed because of 
this dispute. 

The theory of limited disqualification penalties is that after a time the reason 
for a worker’s unemployment results from the general conditions of the labor 
market rather than from his disqualifying act. The disqualifying acts relate 
to standards that must be met to receive benefits but are not, as in the case of 


able-and-available-to-work requirements primarily related to the attachment of 
the person claiming benefits to the labor force. 


Unemployment compensation benefit claims 


The methods used in all States to administer the payment of benefits to totally 
or partially unemployed covered workers is focused around the claim-filing pro- 
cedures. An individual desiring to receive benefit payments must file certain 
types of claims. The statistical data issued by the Bureau are based upon counts 
of such claims filed by unemployed workers. 


Definitions 


1. Initial claim.—An initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning 
of a period of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured 
unemployment which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or longer. The 
data on initial claims include claimants filing for partial unemployment benefits 
as well as for full benefits. 

2. Insured unemployment.—Insured unemployment represents the number of 
workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unemployment. Included 
in the count are some persons who are not totally unemployed but who are per- 
mitted to file for less than full benefits when their weekly earnings drop below a 
specified amount. 

3. Rate of insured unemployment.—The rate of insured unemployment is the 


number of insured unemployed expressed as a percent of average covered em- 
ployment. 


Claims procedures 


When a worker covered by a State unemployment compensation program be- 
comes unemployed he reports to a local office of the State employment security 
agency and files what is termed an “initial claim.” This is a notice to the admin- 
istrative agency of the beginning of a period of unemployment for this worker. 
He is usually expected to file this claim immediately after he is laid off from his 
job and is unemployed. 

Continued claims are filed by the unemployed worker during subsequent weeks 
of unemployment (biweekly in certain States) after the filing of an initial claim. 
These claims certify to unemployment in previous weeks. Two types of claims 
are included in this category. 

Claim or request for waiting period credit——The waiting period is a noncom- 
pensable period of unemployment in which the worker must have been otherwise 
eligible for benefits. In most States this is a period of 1 week and applies only 
to the first spell of unemployment in a given benefit year. No waiting period is 
required in five States—Maryland, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, and Texas. 
Three States—Alabama, Iowa, and New Hampshire—require a 2-week waiting 
period for partial unemployment benefits. 

Compensable claims.—After completion of the waiting period the continued 
claim becomes a compensable claim and represents a request for benefit payment 


for a full week of unemployment or a request for benefit payment for a week of 
partial unemployment. 


Insured unemployment estimates 


Insured unemployment estimates are based on the weeks of unemployment 


represented by the continued claims reported weekly by the State employment 
security agencies.’ 





1'To obtain an estimate of all unemployed workers covered by some type of unemployment 
compensation program, the insured unemployment estimates are often augmented by the 
number of unemployed persons covered by the railroad unemployment program and the 


unemployment compensation program for veterans ; the number of persons involved in these 
programs is relatively small. 
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A continued claim filed in a given week certifies to unemployment in the 
preceding week. These data are therefore adjusted to cover the week in 
which the unemployment actually occurred. In those States (about half the 
States) where the continued claim filed in 1 calendar week certifies to unem- 
ployment in the preceding calendar week, the weeks claimed in 1 week become 
the insured unemployment of the preceding week. 

A more complex procedure is used in States which operate on what is termed 
“a flexible week” basis. In these States the continued claim certifies to unem- 
ployement in the week immediately preceding the day the claim is filed. There- 
fore, the weeks of unemployment claimed in a given week and those in the pre- 
ceding week are averaged and the result is taken to represent insured unem- 
ployment in the preceding week. 

Also it must be noted that a few States take claims on a biweekly basis and 
that where claims loads rise rapidly other States sometimes shift to biweekly 
reporting in order to speed the processing of claims. In biweekly States the 
usual procedure is to distribute the claims-taking load evenly over the working 
days in a 2-week period with each individual reporting on a specific day in this 
biweekly period. In view of this, the weeks of unemployment claimed by the 
group reporting in a given week are assumed to be representative of the number 
that would have been claimed if each individual had reported on the weekly 
basis. The adjustment of the data for the week in which the claims are filed 
to the week in which the unemployment actually occurred then proceeds on 
the same basis as described above, depending on whether a flexible of calendar 
week filing procedure is used. 

Nature and limitations of insured unemployment estimates 

The concepts underlying the insured unemployment estimates and their char- 
acteristics derive from the nature of the operations of the State unemployment 
compensation programs. These were reviewed in some detail in the preceding 
discussion. The discussion that follows indicates how these factors are reflected 
in the insured unemployment estimates. 

Because of the unemployment compensation regulations, certain covered 
workers who are usually considered unemployed may not be eligible for benefits 
and therefore not included in the estimates of insured unemployment. One 
important group in this category, for example, are unemployed covered workers 
who are not available for work because of illness. Another includes those 
unemployed persons whose previous jobs were in covered industries but who did 
not earn sufficient wage credits or were not employed the required length of 
time, or both. <A third group not included in the insured unemployment estimates 
are persons who are eligible to receive benefits but for one reason or another 
do not apply. And finally, there is also a group of covered workers who are 
excluded from the insured unemployment figures because they have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation benefits. In periods when unemployment is 
substantial and of long duration, the volume of exhaustions may significantly 
affect the magnitude of the insured unemployment estimate. 

There may be an understatement in the insured unemployment estimates also 
because of the fact that all initial claims are excluded. This is done on the 
assumption that such claims are filed immediately after layoff and do not 
represent a full week of unemployment. When the first full week of unemploy- 
ment occurs it is recorded in the continued claims figures. However, to the 
extent that some persons may delay the filing of an initial claim for a week 
or more even though they are actually unemployed and available for work, 
this would result in an understatement of the number of insured unemployed 
persons. On the other hand, the insured unemployed estimates are, of course, 
an overstatement of the number of insured workers totally unemployed because 
some 8 to 10 percent of the claimants are receiving partial unemployment bene- 
fits. 

Data on insured unemployment are issued weekly and monthly. Weekly data 
are subject to some variation when holidays occur, because of the rescheduling 
of the claimant's appearance at the local office. Monthly data are presented 
as average weekly volumes and are not significantly affected by holiday weeks. 
In most States, a worker who previously had insufficient wage credits to be 
eligible for benefits may become eligible for benefits when the earnings of a new 
quarter become a part of the wage credits on which his rights are based. This 
factor tends to exert an upward influence on insured unemployment during 
the first month of each quarter. In five States, where the potential benefit 
year begins for all claimants at a date specified in the law, insured unemploy- 
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ment usually shows an administrative rise at the start of a new benefit year. 
These States are Idaho, Rhode Island, and Washington, where the benefit year 
begins July 1, and Maine and New Hampshire, where the benefit year starts 
April 1. 

Insured-unemployment estimates have been extremely valuable in quickly 
reflecting national economic trends. Although there are some variations in 
the coverage provisions among the States, they all cover the same majer seg- 
ments of the national economy. The estimates, therefore, provide a highly 
useful measure of the economic changes in the more important nonagricultural 
activities. Moreover, they are the only major series on unemployment avail- 
able on a current weekly basis, not only for the Nation as a whole but, also, 
for individual States. They are published within 2 weeks after the week during 
which the unemployment occurs. 

Mr. Lanprum. The next witness will be Dr. Robert W. Burgess, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census. 

Dr. Burgess, if you will identify yourself for the record and pro- 
ceed with any statement you desire to give, we will be glad to hear 
you. 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, AND ROBERT B. 
PEARL, CHIEF, ECONOMIC STATISTICS BRANCH, POPULATION 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. Burerss. This is Mr. Robert Pearl, Chief, Economic Sta- 
tistics Branch, Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Lanprum. Do you desire to proceed with the statement ? 

Mr. Bureegss. I desire to proceed with the statement. I think, if 
I may, I would like to read it through first before I get into detailed 
discussion. I think it covers a number of the things which have been 
talked about in connection with Mr. Goodwin’s statement. 

Mr. Lanprum. We would be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Burgess. I started off with an introductory linkage comment. 
I did not know Mr. Goodwin was going to talk first. IL think it is 
relevant still. Before explaining the contribution of the Bureau of 
the Census to the statistics on employment and unemployment a sur- 
vey of the distribution of responsibilities in this field seems to be 
in order. 

The official Government statistics on these subjects are assembled 
by three bureaus as part of their legally assigned activities, as follows : 

The Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, collects 
monthly from a national sample of about 35,000 households, in 330 
different areas of the country, information which justifies estimates 
as to the employment, including self- employment and unemployment, 
of all persons over 14 years of age. The work is associated with the 
major job of the Census Bureau of taking the decennial census of 
population, and maintaining the related files, local maps, and the 
location on these maps of dwelling units found by our enumerators 
in 1950. Information on employment and unemployment, including 
detailed statistics on occoupations and industrial attachments of the 
population, constitutes one of the largest bodies of data normally 
obtained in the decennial census. 

2. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, secures 
monthly, from a large sample of manufacturing establishments and 
other employers of labor, information as to the number of persons 
m the payrolls, man-hours worked, and total wages paid. 
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3. The Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
from which you have just heard, maintains, in cooperation with State 
agencies, the records needed to administer unemployment insurance 
und to handle the placement of workers. 

The Office of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget is 
assigned by law the responsibility of coordinating the statistical 
activities of the Federal Government, and joins in ‘the preparation 
of the monthly summary which brings together and explains the 
facts as to employment and unemployment found by these three 
bureaus. This summary is reviewed by the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor, who issue a joint release, including this summary and 
appraising the employment situation. 

The statistics contributed to this joint release by the Census Bureau 
and much supplementary information derived from the same basic 
data are summarized in a report entitled “The Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force,” which provides the only series for total national 
employment, including self-employment, in all categories, and the 
only series for total national unemployment. These statistics are 
based on a scientifically selected sample of the households in the 
country, and it is my judgment that the results present currently a 
reliable picture of both employment and unemployment on the basis 
of the definitions of these terms as explained in the reports and with 
the degree of sampling variation carefully stated in the reports. 

The reasons for my judgment that these statistics are reliable will 
be clearer if I review the way they are compiled and the underlying 
aha cee on which the procedures are based : 

. The fundamental collection procedure is an interview by a Census 
a employee with a member of each designated household. The 
interviewer asks a series of questions covering the age, sex, marital 
status, and amount and character of employment during the refer- 
ence week of each member of the household over 14 years of age. The 
reference week in each month is the week including the 12th of the 
month; that is to say, the week ending on some day from the 12th 
to the 18th of the month. Most of the interviews are conducted in 
the following week. As it happens, in March, last week was the 
reference week, and this week there are enumerators in the field. 

2. The interviewer uses a printed card, of which I have a copy 
here, for each person, which indicates the questions which are to be 
asked, and the order in which they are to os asked. The questions 
asked, both those actually on the card and other supplementary 
questions, are devised primarily to classify each person under three 
main headings; that is: 

(a) Actually at work in the reference week. “At work” includes 
any work for pay or profit. Unpaid family workers are at work if 
they worked 15 hours or more in the week. If they just put in 2 
hours a day doing chores, that does not entitle them to be counted. 

(6) With a job, but not at work because of sickness, bad weather, 
or other reasons for temporary absence. Those classified under (a) 
or (6) are counted as employed. 

(c) Unemployed, that is to say, not doing any work in the reference 
week, but seeking work or awaiting recall to a job from which the 
person has been laid off. The interviewer makes a record of each reply 
and turns this record over to a supervisor in the Census Bureau’s 
regional office, of which there are 17 in the United States. 
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3. The regional manager, or a member of his staff, reviews this 
record for clarity and completeness, and, if apparently required, makes 
a personal check, and forwards it to the Washington headquarters of 
the Census Bureau. During the course of the year, the manager or 
one of his assistants checks the work of each interviewer by accom- 
panying him or her on some visits, and by rechecking through a per- 
sonal revisit to some of the households. 

4. The records of the interviews are received in Washington by the 
end of the second week after the reference week. The principal sta- 
tistics summarized from these records are available for internal in- 
spection by the middle of the following week, about 214 weeks after 
the end of the reference week. Publication for general use may be 
delayed for several days until supplementary details are worked out 
and the reports of other agencies are completed and coordinated. 

I should like to emphasize several aspects of these procedures: 

A. Households to be interviewed are designated by Washington 
headquarters by a careful application of the principles of scientific 
sampling in the light of the records available from the 1950 census 
and other sources. The aim of this sampling is to select a representa- 
tive cross section of all types of areas in the country—large cities, 
small towns, rural areas, and so forth, and of all classes of the popu- 
lation. This selection is accomplished by a two-stage process: 

1. The entire area of the United States is divided into 330 strata, 
groups of similar areas, and 1 area, called a primary sampling unit, 
from each stratum is selected for inclusion in the sample. Each such 
primary sampling unit consists of a standard metropolitan area, a 
single county, or a group of contiguous counties. 

2. Each primary sampling unit is divided into segments, a small 
land area with well-defined boundaries and each containing, accord- 
ing to available records, about six households. 

3. For the enumeration to be made in a particular month, a number 
of segments within the primary sampling unit are selected by the 
headquarters sampling staff by methods which are unbiased. 

4. The number of segments and households selected from any pri- 
mary sampling unit is proportional to the population of the stratum 
represented by that unit. A total of approximately 7,500 segments 
is selected for the Nation as a whole. 

5. In each successive month, one-eighth of the segments used in any 
primary sampling unit are dropped and replaced by the same number 
of newly selected segments. Moreover, each segment is canvassed 
for 4 consecutive months, then omitted for 8 months, and then can- 
vassed again for another period of 4 months. Thus in each month 
one-eighth of the segments are coming back in after being out of 
the survey for 8 months. Three-fourths of the segments in the survey 
in any month are also included the following month. 

This is a scheme not to put too much burden on an actual househoid 
in answering the question for too many months. 

6. The selection procedures have been checked by our advisory 
committees and have been described repeatedly in a number of Bureau 
publications. rar | 

B. Enumerators are recruited locally under the direction of the 
operating manager for the region. Before appointment, the appli- 
cant, usually a housewife, has to pass a qualifying examination show- 
ing capacity to perform the required tasks. 
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C. Substantial amounts of time and resources are devoted to main- 
taining the quality of the numeration. Enumerators are given inten- 
sive training over a period of 3 months when first employed. After 
that, they receive about 3 to 4 hours of review materials, that is, 
taking 3 to 4 hours to look over—including test exercises—to study 
at home in advance of each monthly enumeration, and are convened 
for daylong group training sessions at least 4 times a yea 

Twice a year, each enumerator is accompanied by a wait visor for a 
day or more in the course of-the survey in order to observe how well 
he understands the procedures and concepts. About three times a 
year a sample of each enumerator’s work is reinterviewed by a super- 
visor to determine whether the correct information was obtained. This 
is in addition to a close inspection of the completed questionnaire each 
month both in field offices and Washington. Close contacts are main- 
tained between the regional staffs and Washington headquarters to 
assure uniformity in enumeration procedures and good morale. 

D. In addition to being the only source of information on the total 
labor force and on total employment and unemployment, the Bureau 
of the Census, through the current population survey, provides nu- 
merous facts not otherwise available about the job situation and other 
subjects, as illustrated by the following: 

1. Since the information is obtained from households, it is possible 
to relate the facts on employment and unemployment to the personal 
characteristics of the family members—their sex and age, family and 
marital status, veteran status, education, and similar items. Thus, 
for example, information is provided not only on the number of unem- 
ployed, but on how many are family breadwinners, how many are 
young people just starting out, how many are older workers, what was 
their ‘occupational background, what industries were they working in, 
how long have they been out of wor k, et cetera. 

2. On the employment side, it is possible to determine the numbers 
working part time—distinguishing between those whose hours have 
been cut because of slack conditions and those who only want limited 
work—and the number on overtime, or, in short, a distribution of 
workers by the number of hours worked. 

Moreover, Census obtains information on the occupations of work- 
ers—that is, the kinds of work they do, whether engineers, stenograph- 
ers, carpenters, auto mechanics, laborers, et cetera—in addition to 
information on the industries in which they work. Data on occupation 
are not available from payroll reports since employers do not sum- 
marize their records monthly on that basis. 

3. Information is available not only for persons currently em- 
ployed or unemployed, but on those who are not in the labor force, 
meluding the so-called labor reserve of persons who might be avail- 
able for work under various conditions. It is possible to determine 
not only the composition of this group, whether married women with 
or without children, people retired a few years earlier, disabled per- 
sons, students, et cetera, but also, through special questions, their 
skills and previous work experience, if any. 

4. The household survey conducted by the Census Bureau has also 
been used to show the number of persons who work at two jobs in a 
particular week. Such a survey some months ago set this figure at 
3.5 million. 
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As I know from my previous position as statistician of the Western 
Electric Co., responsible for reports on factory employment to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, a manufacturer would hesitate to ask his 
workers about other jobs they hold, often contrary to company policy. 

I introduce that at the end perhaps to indicate that, while I have 
been with the Census Bureau only since February 1953, I was in touch 
with the statistics on employment through being responsible for send- 
ing in to Mr. Clague and his predecessors the establishment reports for 
a large manufacturing company and also familiar with the unemploy- 
ment compensation scheme when it came in because that was consid- 
ered part of my duties to keep track of such things as retirement rules 
and so forth run by the Government and otherwise. 

I think that is the outline of what the Census Bureau does in its 
report. 

Mr. Lanprum. Does that complete your formal statement ? 

Mr. Burcrss. That completes my formal statement. 

I will be glad to answer questions, of course. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Metcalf, would you like to inquire ? 

Mr. Mercar. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Holt. 

Mr. Hour. I would like to say that you have put together a good 
statement, easy to read and understandable, on a difficult subject. 

I am not an expert on polls. I understand that one of the problems 
you have is to get a larger sampling, as I understand you mentioned 
here, where you increased the number recently of the people you 
sample. 

Mr. Bureess. We now have 35,000 households. There was a time 
a little less than 2 years ago that we completed an increase from having 
21,000 households interviewed. This was partly to meet the criticism 
that our sample was not as large as it should be to give adequate 
national figures, and partly from our own picture that we wanted to 
be able to break it down into pieces and have confidence in the pieces. 

Mr. Horr. Do you yourself think it is large enough now ? 

Mr. Burerss. I think it is large enough for the kind of purpose we 
are talking about here, that is, the national figures on employment and 
unemployment. 

Mr. Hour. Lamsorry. I could not hear the answer. 

Mr. Burerss. I think the sample is large enough to get the national 
employment and national unemployment and the number of the 
breakdowns that we use. 

On the other hand, if we had it somewhat larger, we could give 
figures for States, large standard metropolitan areas, and that sort 
of thing, and we could tie in more readily with the unemployment 
compensation people, which Mr. Goodwin talked about. 

Mr. Horr. Has your figure tied in with the unemployment com- 
pensation figure ? 

Mr. Bureerss. That relation between the insured unemployment 
figure and our total unemployment figure varies with the point in the 
business cycle and with summer and winter, so that the ratio is not 
constant over a year, although from one month to the next it runs 
a fairly steady ratio. 

I will ask Mr. Pearl to comment on that. 
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Mr. Peart. Our most recent figures were for February and in that 
week the unemployment rate of all workers would be estimated at 
7.7 percent, not seasonally adjusted. 

The insured unemployment rate was 7.5 percent. Over the year 
we showed an increase of about 2 million, and they went up about 
1,400,000. 

I think, over a period of time, especially when you seasonally adjust, 
there is a very close relationship between the trends in the series. 
As I say, there are seasonal differences. There are periods when people 
become available for new benefits. 

In summer we pick up a lot of young people looking for temporary 
jobs. We go up seasonally and they are not eligible, so that the claims 
do not change. 

I think if you take account of the differences, there is a remarkably 
close correspondence in view of the wide differences in the source of 
the data. 

Mr. Ayres. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. I want to add to Mr. Holt’s comments on the fine state- 
ment. 

The thing that concerns me is the base from which you work. You 
have figures that your enumerators have compiled by which you arrive 
at the number of people that are employed. From what base do you 
work ? 

What is the figure you use to show how many people could be em- 
ployed if jobs were available? Is it 65 million? Is it 70 million? 

Mr. Burerss. We derive the base from the sample. We get the 
number from the sample in the households. Some people call it 
inflating the sample. We apply the ratios for people of each age and 
sex, the ratio of employed in each group in the sample. We apply 
that to an overall figure which we run along from month to month of 
the total noninstitutional population over 14 which we can carry on 
from the population census, applying birth and death rate, and immi- 
gration, so that we can find out what the aggregate population of the 
country is. 

That is the framework which we tie this sample in with. 

Mr. Ayres..The only thing we are absolutely certain of, based on 
Mr. Goodwin’s figure, is that the 3,282,485 people as of March 1 were 
drawing unemployment compensation. The rest of it your enumer- 
ators provide, and then you arrive at a figure. 

Mr. Bureess. The enumerators provide us a definite figure that they 
have obtained item by item, person by person, of how many people 
are unemployed in the sample. 

Mr. Ayres. Based on contacting 35,000 ? 

Mr. Burcess. Right. 

We have a distribution by age and sex, and so forth, so that we can 
apply those ratios for these subgroups and produce, by what we urge 
are sound sampling principles, a total for the country. 

In the table we indicate the range of variation, as we call it. 

Mr. Ayres. I know my colleagues on the right will agree that the 
sampling that was taken in the 1948 election was not right either. 

Mr. Dent. Do you think we ought to use these enumerators for that 
purpose while we are at it ? 
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Mr. Ayres. I think they would be about as accurate. 

My question is, How many people are there in this country ? 

What is the figure now, 170 million Americans ? 

Mr. Burcess. One hundred seventy-three and a half million, I 
guess. 

Mr. Ayres. Just in round figures, we will say 173 million. We know 
how many people there are. What is the potential labor force ? 

Mr. Burcess. What do you mean by potential labor force? 

Mr. Ayres. If our economy was up so that we had to have everybody 
working 1 job and a lot of people, as they have been and still are in 
some areas, working 2 joba: bow many people would we need? Is it 
70 million ¢ 

That is the figure I am trying to get. 

Mr. Burcess. You have not given us a definition that you can apply. 
You say how many you need. 

Mr. Ayres. We talk about so many unemployed based on the number 
of people who would like employment. 

How many people would like to work in the United States? 

Mr. Burcess. That is your unemployed figure, how many people are 
seeking work. 

Mr. Ayres. We have 62 million now supposedly employed. Is that 
figure employed ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. Sixty-two million people are employed. 

Correct. This is our sampling putea, There is a several hun- 
dred thousand variation from that within the sampling range. 

Mr. Ayres. We have 3,282,425 who are out of a job and are now 
drawing unemployment compensation. Your enumerators say that 
there are 2 million plus who would like a job, who do not have jobs, 
who are not getting unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Buregss. You cannot subtract the figure Mr. Goodwin gave you 
for people receiving unemployment insurance and say that all of 
those are included within our 5,173,000 unemployed as we give it. 

Mr. Ayres. Maybe I can get at it in another way. 

Mr. Bureess. Will you let me finish my statement as to why these 
figures are not subtractable? 

Mr. Goodwin indicated that he had people receiving unemployment 
insurance who are actually at work on a very small scale. We would 
not count those people as unemployed in our list. 

Mr. Ayres. Of course, each State law varies. 

Mr. Burecess. That is a fact. He said that, didn’t he? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Mr. Burgess. Some of these people that receive unemployment com- 
pensation are actually at work receiving money in the week, and that 
does not bar them. If they are working we do not count them. 

Mr. Ayres. I would like to ask the members of the committee if in 
Pennsylvania you can draw unemployment compensation and have a 
job? 

Mr. Dent. They are allowed to earn $6 mowing lawns or something 
like that. Anything over $6 is not considered. 

Mr. Burgess. There are people who get in that, 

Mr. Dent. Anything over that. would be considered fraud. If that 
is to he considered in the labor statistics, then we had better icok for 
new sets of statistics. 
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Mr. Ayres. Mr. Burgess, perhaps in your figures you have this 
figure: How many people in the United States over 14 are em- 
ployable? 

Mr. Burgess. That is a question that I put up to my colleagues at 
times to try to work out a rule on unemployables that people would 
agree on, and that we could get by our enumerators asking questions. 
We find that that is not logically a base. You cannot frame questions 
that would give answers ‘that ‘people would be satisfied about, It 
would take a medical investigation. 

Mr. Ayres. Are the unemployable included in the figure ? 

Mr. Bureess. If they are seeking work and do not have it, they are 
included in our unempleyed. I do not think there are very many of 
them, as a matter of fact, but there are some of that sort. 

Mr. Ayres. Are those who are retired included in this figure? 

Mr. Burerss. If they are seeking work. 

Mr. Ayres, Who determines which housewife wants to work ¢ 
which housewife is employable? 

Mr. Burcess. We have questions that the interviewer asks the house- 
wife so that just saying, “I want to work” is not let ride. They will 
ask her, “Did you do something about. it? Did you apply at some 
place to see if there was a job open for you?” Just sitting back and 
saying, “Yes, I would like work, but I have not done anything about 
it” would not get her aboard. That is the rule. 

Mr. Ayres. In other words, it is pretty difficult to determine who 
in the figure 3,282,425 actually wants a job. Is that hard to determine? 

Mr. Bureess. I have told you what we do. That is, we put it on a 
seeking-work basis. 

Mr. Ayres. Disregarding the figures, Mr. Burgess, you have had a 
lot of experience in private industry. I like your last sentence about 
other jobs they hold often contrary to company policy where a manu- 
facturer would hesitate to ask. 

I have talked to some of your enumerators in Ohio and I have also 
talked to people who talked to enumerators and said they were un- 
employed when they were not. They said they were unemployed be- 
cause the second job they had been able to get was not as good as the 
one they were laid off from, and they said that with this Government 
person asking, they would not get called back to the plant. 

That has happened in thousands of cases, in my judgment, across 
the country. We have good honest laboring people in Akron who 
have been laid off from one of the rubber pl: ants who are out working 
on a construction job, out laying carpet, out painting a house, doing 
plumbing work. They are working for me in the furnance business, 
some of them, but when the enumerator asks if they are employed, 
they say no because they want to get called back to Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, and what have you. 

Mr. Burcrss. If we thought there were people like that, we would 
be concerned. 

Mr. Ayres. [ think you should be concerned, because I know what 
is happening, and I do not blame the person answering the enumera- 
tor because his seniority in his old job means more than the job he 
has now. His wife is not going to say he is employed because it may 
jeopardize his chance to get back into the plant. 
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Mr. Peart. I think it is, of course, possible for some people to give 
us incorrect information, and some people may deliberately give us 
incorrect. information, but I do not think that is general. 

The census has a reputation, and we make it clear that no informa- 
tion given to the census can ever be used for arly purpose besides a 
statistical one. 

Mr. Ayres. I realize that and that sounds good, but put yourself 
in the position of the housewife whose husband is a rubber ‘worker, 
and this lady knocks on the door and says she is from the Government. 
She is scared to death. The Internal Revenue men have been around 
knocking on doors, too. 

Mr. Prart. We found in the 1950 census that many people reported 
illegal types of work, gambling and so forth, illegal in their juris- 
diction, because they apparently had sufficient confidence that this 
would not be revealed, or they were taken by surprise. When you 
ask a question, you will generally get a direct answer. 

Mr. Hour. What percent of people in America are engaged in 
illegal work then? 

Mr. Prarv. I am just giving illustrations. I cannot say. 

Mr. Roosrve_r. Mr. Chairman. 

_Mr. Hour. I have a lot of questions, but I do not want to take the 
time. 

Mr. Prart. I want to say that I do not believe this is a major 
problem. There are always some of these. What we are really com- 
paring are changes over time more than the exact absolute level. 

Mr. Ayres. I think it is a major problem. 

Mr. Lanprum. In view of the hour and the necessity for members 
to be on the floor today on the matters that will come up, and in view 
of the fact that we have one other witness, suppose we adjourn until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Can you return at that time ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. We will hear Ewan Clague tomorrow, also. 

The clerk, Mr. Hussey, will notify all witnesses and members as 
to the exact place of meeting. 

Mr. Denr. Mr. Burgess, would you be able to bring with you the 

approximate figure on what it costs to take this survey / 

Mr. Buresss. Yes. 

(Thereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 20, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABor Boarp STANDARDS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:03 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Phil M. Landrum (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Landrum (presiding), Metcalf, Roose- 
velt, Dent, Holt, Ayres, and Griffin. 

Also present: Fred G. Hussey, chief clerk, and Charles M. Ryan, 
general counsel. 

Mr. Lanprum. The committee will come to order. 

We will continue the questioning of Dr. Burgess where we left off 
yesterday. The Chair recognizes Mr. Holt. 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, AND ROBERT B. 
PEARL, CHIEF, ECONOMICS STATISTICS BRANCH, BUREAU OF 
THE CENSUS—Resumed 


Mr. Hour. Doctor, I have some notes on this. My questions are on 
these panels, as I believe you call them. Your people take one of 
these households and interview them four times, isn’t it, for 4 months. 

Mr. Bureerss. Four months, then a break of 8 months, and then back 
for another 4. 

Mr. Hour. And you break from this household for 8 months and 
come back to the same household ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. We take them for 4, break for 8, and come back to the 
same household for another 4. Those are the 4 months a year apart 
from the others, you see. Then they have peace for awhile. 

Mr. Hour. You would use them twice a year or once a year? Or 
do you use the person 4 times a year? 

Mr. Burgess. We take this group and they may overlap in the be- 
ginning of the year. We take them 4 anu and 8 months we lay 
them by, that household, and then take 4 months again. If that 
happened to be the first of the year, January, February, March, and 
April we take them, then the rest of the year they are off, and they are 
then back January, February, March, and April of next year. They 
may start on March. 

Mr. Horr. Then the secret or the best recipe for success is to select 
the right areas in the first place ? 

Mr. Burerss. No, the areas are selected statistically at random. 

Mr. Hort. Statistically at random ? 
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Mr. Burcess. They take a complete cross section of the community 
by going through them, having br geo dow n in principle the primary 
sampling unit, the county, we will say, that is the basis at the first 
stage of sampling. We break that al into a large number of seg- 
ments and select some of them. 

Mr. Hour. How far in advance do you select an area? I under- 
stand that you actually select a city block, for instance. You don’t 
say a county, for example. 

‘Mr. Bureess. It is two-stage s sampling. We have the primary sam- 

ling units, and it may be an entire county. Then the county is 
Gosiben down into the segments of roughly six households per seg- 
ment. We wouldn’t take an entire block. That would be more than 
six households ordinarily in a city. That will be part of the block. 

Mr. Hour. Say you had an area, as in California, where one air- 
craft plant laid off a lot of people from defense work, and that it had 
happened after you had already selected the area, yet that isn’t true 
for all aircraft plants or an area like Los Angeles County. How do 
you do that ? 

Mr. Bureess. You allow for that, because you are taking 7,500 seg- 
ments around the country. You get one segment which will have a 
large number of people laid off, unemployed in that particular seg- 
ment. You balance that by the other segments. 

Mr. Horr. In other words, you selected nondefense places in other 

segments, deliberately / 

Mr. Burcess. No. We select them at random. 

Mr. Hott. Pardon ? 

Mr. Burarss. We don’t select them to be nondefense places. We 
select them at random, without considering what industry they are in. 
We don’t know that in advance. We have these geographically scat- 
tered around the country. We take 7,500 of these segments for 
month. 

Mr. Horr. Your factor of error is how much ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have in our table the standard error on unem- 
ployment. We say 100,000, is about the magitude now, 120,000. In 
2 cases out of 3, 2 chances out of 3, the error will fall in that amount. 

Mr. Hour. This household that you select, do you use everybody in 
this household ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. Ordinarily they run into the housewife, the 
woman of the house, and she gives the information about the man and 
the children over 14, and finds out if they are going to school. Then 
they are not employed or unemployed. 

Mr. Hour. Whe you walk into a household how do you determine 
who should be working or not working in the household / 

Mr. Burgess. We don’t determine. We find the facts, are they 
working or not working. 

Mr. Horr. If they are not working, are they included as unem- 
ployed ? 

Mr. Burcrss. No. We ask them. If they say they did not work 
in the reference week, which is ordinarily the preceding week, we ask 
them were you seeking work? That is the test. If they were not 
seeking work, they are not in the labor force. We m: ry have people 
actually at work, or people not at work, or they are unemployed, not 
wornins or not having a job or temporarily absent from, but seeking 
wor 
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Those three groups are in the labor force. 

Then we have other people, housewives who are not seeking work, 
are not at work outside. 

Mr. Horr. A housewife who is seeking work ? 

Mr. Burcess. Is unemployed, if she is not working. 

Mr. Horr. What if she suddenly decided that when you came along ? 

Mr. Burcess. We question her, and if she says she is seeking work, 
we ask did you apply at some factory or store to get a job. You see, 
the first time the questioning may be a little longer. When they go 
around the next month the interviewer is very likely to expect that 
the situation will be the same. But if she is a housewife it will be 
more unusual for there to be a change in that. 

Mr. Horr. So new entrants into the ranks of the employed are picked 
up in your survey, housewives, and so forth 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. The question is, did you work—the first ques- 
tion is—did you work last week ? Did you have a job that you would 
have gone to if you hadn’t been sick, if the weather hadn’t been bad, 
or if there weren’t a strike, or something like that? If none of those, 
then if you weren’t w orking were you seeking work? 

We have some classification of those who are not in the labor force 
Those are in broad lines and not so much attention is paid to that divi- 
sion, whether they are superannuated or, as somebody raised the ques- 
tion, unable to work. 

I was around three different times with our interviewers to see how 
they handle things. One case, which I won’t mention names, of 
course, the mother said Yes, her son was seeking work, but it is no 
good because they will check back on his record and find after he has 
een. working a day or 2 that he blows up. He is a psychiatric case 
you see. If he is seeking work, he has to count on our records as un- 
employed, even though, if we probe, if we have a medical examination, 
it might prove that he was really physically or mentally psychia- 
trically unable to work. 

But we can’t, by our method of enumeration, interview in depth. 
We have to admit in some such cases as that we can’t get to the bottom 
of them. 

Mr. Hour. Would it be all right, Mr. Chairman—I know there are 
certain things they can’t involve —to know certain areas that you have 
used as a sample? I am interested in Los Angeles, for example, if 
used as a sample. 

Mr. Bureess. We have not given out information as to just what 
households have been enumerated, because a lot of sales research 
people would think that they could go to the same people and ask them 
questions and say, “This is a good sample because we take just the 

sample that the Census Bureau “took” and we annoy them indefinitely. 

I don’t think that that is relevant to just what people we take. We 

take households to represent the entire area in aggregate, because we 
take them by essentially a chance procedure, what we call a random 
sample. 

If we had these segments all numbered, if the numbering is r: andom 
with respect to employ ment or unemployment and you took No. 3 and 
103 and 203 and so forth 

Mr. Lanprum. Dr. Burgess, do your sampling areas represent every 
section of the country ¢ 
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Mr. Bureess. Every section of the country is represented in our 
sampling area, yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Every sample? 

Mr. Burcess. I have a description in the first part. Sometimes we 
take a group of sampling units that are roughly similar, that is, these 
may be agricultural or they may be a group of counties of similar 
characteristics of manufacturing and so forth. And we may pick one 
of those to represent others. But we represent all parts of the country 
in our sample each month, all kinds of parts of the country. That is, 
agricultural areas, manufacturing, mining. 

Mr. Hott. You might have answered this yeste1 ‘day, and forgive me 
if you have: What do you use as a base? You take this 35,000 and 
multiply them by population figures to get your percentages? 

Mr. Bureess. It goes back to the population figures. That is, we 
have the 1950 census which gave us the population | of the entire coun- 
try broken down, and we know the population of each of the segments 
at that date. For the country as a whole we know the births and 
deaths through the National Office of Vital Statistics. We know what 
immigration and emigration there was, the net immigration from the 
records of the Commissioner of Immigration. Ther efore, we can 
build up, month by month, population, noninstitutional population 
over 14. That is the framework which we apply the results of our 
sampling to go get the numbers that we publish in our report. 

Mr. Hour. Who does the actual selecting of the place to be sam- 
pled ? 

Mr. Burcess. We do that in Washington. 

Mr. Hour. You do that yourself? 

Mr. Burcess. Not personally. Mr. Pearl isn’t on the sampling end, 
but we have people who are familiar with our records, and also with 
the principles of sampling. They carry out this selection, with special 
attention given to make it what we call statistically a random sample. 
We do not prejudge whether this is going to be an area where there 
is more employment or less employ ment, or even that this is an area 
which is occupied by people who are in the manufacturing industry 
or in the fishing industry. 

Mr. Horr, Isn’t there a lot of chance in your sampling ? 

Mr. Burcess. It is all chance. This is systematic analysis on the 
basis of the principles of probability. Two of our people, Hansen 
and Hirwitz, and a man named Madow, have written a book on survey 
sampling which explains all these principles in detail and more rig- 
orous mathematics than most people are familiar with. 

Mr. Horr. This is scientific guesswork. 

Mr. Bureerss. Scientific estimating. Probability sampling is the 
term that is used for it. As a matter of fact, the principles have been 
developed in this work. Mr. Hansen is a member of the International 
Statistical Institute largely because of his repuation in this area, and 
we have experts on the advisory committee who review what our own 
experts have done. 

Professor Cochran has just recently gone to Harvard in charge of 
a statistical department they are making there, and reviews what we 
are doing in this sampling to be sure that we are avoiding any danger 
of bias, of selecting a group that instead of being representative, has 
more of the segments of one kind or another, that we have the proper 
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way of weighting up. He reviews all that and assures us that we are 
on the ball. 

I have talked with other people interested in commercial sampling. 
Some of them have done it in publishing election forecasts based on 
sampling. I think they admit in principle that this probability sam- 
pling as developed in the Bureau is a sounder way. One man I know 
especially that I have talked with on it recognizes that the Bureau of 
the Census, with this background information that I speak of, is in a 
position to do more of it than anybody else. Much of this is going out 
in the field and picking people, whoever they run into, and taking 
enough of them. 

Say they voted Democratic in the previous election, and they rep- 
resent that as a proportion, Republicans and so on. That was a good 
deal hit or miss. They are dependent in the selection of a sample on 
what they get in the way of response from different people. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Dent. has a question. 

Mr. Dent. He answered my question. There is no way of proving 
up any point that you fellows make. You set a figure and there 
is no way of proving that figure to be either right or wrong. You just 
take it from the samples and establish it and that is it. 

Mr. Peart. You can prove a range of figures. It is a mathematical 
sample, and one can estimate the possible range of error. You can 
tell within these ranges that the figures are accurate. 

Mr. Dent. Your sampling is on the basis of one-seven hundredths 
of 1 percent of the total population. Your margin of error could be 
almost 

Mr. Burgess. No, you are getting into a point which people who 
have not worked on sampling think of. 

Mr. Dent. I had a barber who would bet anybody $10 that he could 
tell how many hairs were on their heads, and he would bet you $10 
and if you didn’t believe him he would let you count them. That is 
just about the same. 

Did you bring the figures on costs of this particular project, in its 
entirety, its base work and field work ? 

Mr. Lanprum. Are there other questions? 

Mr. Grirrtn. I have a couple. I am not asking these questions 
altogether because of the unemployment situation but it might be 
interesting. 

Are your enumerators civil service employees ? 

Mr. Burerss. They are not in the competitive—they are not ap- 
pointed by competitive examination. 

Mr. Grirrin. How are they selected ? 

Mr. Burcess. They are class A appointees. 

Mr. Grirrin. Class A appointees on the civil service. 

Mr. Bureerss. They are still subject to many of the civil service 
rules, but the method of appointment is not by competitive examina- 
tion. Before they start service we give everyone a qualification ex- 
amination. That I had in one of the sections in my remarks read yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Grirrin. I don’t want to go over the same ground. 

Mr. Horr. Couldn’t a person spend some time in each of the cate- 
gories, a i unemployed and not in the work force, or looking 

or work ¢ 
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Mr. Burorss. Yes. We follow that from month to month, how 
many people have gone in and out, especially the older of married 
women who work in the stores at Christmastime, for instance, as 
sales people. Then that rush goes over and they go back to their 
homes. 

Mr. Hour. What are the other factors besides economics and jobs 
that affect people in being unemployed ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have a whole list of them. It is their own cir- 
cumstances, that is, whether they are taking care of the household, 
or if they are students and want to leave the labor force to carry on 
studies full time. Of course people do get too old, people get into the 
labor force, having gone to school awhile and then start in it. Some 
people get resources enough without working and are not in the labor 
force. 

Mr. Hor. It seems to me that the key to the whole thing is how 
they select them. I am not saying you don’t select them right kecause 
I don’t know. But I am curious, ‘I would be interested in seeing— 
I mentioned Los Angeles, which is an area I know—to take my own 
area, the unemployment figures have risen, unemployment insurance 
figures, have risen from 1,000 and something last year to 4,000 and 
something. Do you check with the regional offices on your figures? 
You don’t bother with that ? 

Mr. Burcess. We agree on an area. For this purpose we will call 
the city of Los Angeles small as compared to the country as a whole. 
The sampling vari: ation for a rel: itively small area is a large percent- 
age of the figure, therefore we don’t like to publish the figures for a 
particular city. 

Mr. Horr. Without putting it in the record to help any salesmen, 
would it be possible—I know Mr. Roosevelt is interested and I am— 
to see the region, Los Angeles, Arizona, and Nevada, to see a break- 
down of that area. 

Mr. Roosrveir. We don’t need the exact block. 

Mr. Ho xt. I don’t need the exact block. 

Mr. Peart. a counties ¢ 

Mr. Horr. No. 

Mr. Roosrvext. I think we need a map of the county and a pin in 
the general area. 

Mr. Peart. Actually what you do, you will see a scatter all over, we 
have a county in the sample and chop it up in little pieces, using the 
most detailed maps that are available, fire insurance maps and so 
forth of the cities, and you can actually see the structures. You will 
end up with a little ridge, like a checkerboard, and you assign a number 
to each one systematically, and we make a big list and start with one, 
depending on our sampling ratio, and take every hundred, and you will 
see a purely systematic design all over the area. You cannot miss it. 
There is a chance factor obviously in every sample. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Could you make that available to Mr. Holt? Bring 
it over or let him look at it? 

Mr. Burgess. These figures we have to keep confidential. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. We do not want to break that down. Can you 
show it to Mr. Holt ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. You want more than that. 

Mr. Hoxr. If we cannot find it, who in the country can? You are 
responsible to somebody. You do not have a safe that is locked. 
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Mr. Lanprum. There is no regulation that would prohibit you from 
explaining that to the committee. It is merely a policy of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir, we cannot release that information. 

Mr. Lanprum. No part of it? 

Mr. Burcess. We cannot reveal individual information. That is 
in the census law. 

Mr. Lanprum. It is merely a regulation devised by your Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Bureess. No, sir; that is the census law. 

Mr. Lanprum. It is in the census law? 

Mr. Burcess. We must not give out information outside the Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. Lanprum. Even so, it does not prohibit you from giving infor- 
mation to the Members of Congress who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of writing the laws. 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, it does. Wait a minute, if you are asking for 
individual information, or something that permits referring to in- 
dividual information 

Mr. Lanprum. We have no desire to do anything to destroy the 
effectiveness of the Department or of the Bureau. But the committee 
in interested in learning how you develop this information. I frankly 
‘an see no sound reason why you cannot furnish the information. 

Mr. Burerss. I think we can give information showing how we 
obtain the data we use, as long as you steer clear of asking for specific 
information. 

Mr. Lanprum. Can you supply that in the degree asked for by Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Holt ? 

Mr. Burgess. It is not clear what that degree is. 

Mr. Lanprum. As I understand it, they would like—or we would 
like—a map showing the sampling process of a given area, Los Angeles 
or otherwise. As far as I am concerned, I have no particular area as 
of special interest as far as the information or how you obtain it. 
But 1f you could take a map of the Los Angeles area, for instance, and, 
with that map, detail how you go about arriving at this information, 
or getting the information and arriving at your conclusions, I can see 
no reason why that would violate any terms of the law setting up your 
Bureau. 

Mr. Bureess. I think that can be done. 

Mr. Lanprum. Could you supply that to Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Holt, or to the committee ? 

Mr. Burarss. Let us work on that and see how much we can do. 
It is a matter, partly, of feasibility. There is a good deal of detail 
in tlis. We had 1,300—I gave you the figure, I think—1,300 house- 
holds in Los Angeles. That is, Los Angeles County. 

Mr. Pearn. Yes. 

Mr. Burcess. Thirteen hundred households. That would mean 250 
segments, initially. Some are six households per segment and some 
are not actually interviewed; that is, people have moved away or we 
cannot get hold of them. So, something like 250 segments are used. 
We can give you a map showing ‘he spotting around, if that will be 
any satisfaction. 
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(Map referred to “Location of segments used for the current popu- 
lation survey A8, Los Angeles,” was subsequently furnished and is 
filed with the committee and available for committee reference. ) 

Mr. Hotr. That is just what I want. I have three quick questions 
and I will yield. 

One, do you have a sample for the committee of your questionnaire 
that youask? Ithink you had one the other day. 

Mr. Buresss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hott. Secondly, on the people who take the polls, could you 

rovide for the record a copy of the examination you give them? 
ty Would that be proper? I understand you give them an examination 
before they become enumerators. 

Mr. Burerss. Yes; I think we can give you a copy of the examina- 
tion given in the past. It changes from time to time. We would not 
give one that is about to be given, because they might be applying for 
jobs. 

Mr. Horr. I would like to see how you do it. And, also, your method 
of selecting these people. That is up to the regional man. You set 
certain standards. Are these people professionals ? 

Mr. Bureess. It is a part-time ‘ob. I have been around with these 
people, several times. Those people have been doing this 10 or 12 
years, some of them, and they are glad to get this training in the Census 
Bureau, because then they can do it for somebody else on sampling. 

Mr. Horr. How are they checked up on their work ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is in my remarks. 

Mr. Hott. The regional man ? 

Mr. Buregss. The regional man is responsible, and has some assist- 
ants. Sometimes he goes around with them. Sometimes he rechecks, 
going to the same household, and sees if he gets the same answers for 
all the questions or 2 or 3 of the questions. 

Mr. Hour. The history of your Department, as I understand it, the 
first unemployment census started in the WPA days? 

Mr. Burcrss. WPA developed the job. Then, the group was as- 
signed to the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Horr. And that group moved over to the census ? 

Mr. Burcess. It was assigned to it. It was assigned because it fitted 
in with the taking of the population census thr ough the basic informa- 
tion by which the sampling is carried out. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lanprum. Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosrverr. On page 2, in paragraph 2, section (a), Actually 
at Work, does that include the people on part time, again referred 
to in paragraph 2 on page 5? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. That means any work. 

Mr. Roosseverttr. Any work at all ? 

Mr. Bureerss. It might even be 2 or 3 hours of work. We have a 
record of how many of them only work less than 15 hours. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Do you keep, however, a separate record of the 
part-time people, separate totals ? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes; that is included in our summary. 

Mr. Roosrvett. That is included in the public summary ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. The public summary referred to is what we 
call the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 

Mr. Roosrvett. That is made public? 
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Mr. Burcess. That is made public. 

Mr. Roosrvett. What constitutes ra time? 

Mr. Bureess. Anything under 35 hours is part time. 

Mr. Roosevett. I noticed on the card 35 hours. I thought the Fed- 
eral law called for a 40-hour week. Have we adopted a 35-hour week 
in the Federal Government as a criterion of a full-time job? 

Mr. Bureess. For our purposes here, we draw a line at 35 hours. 
Less than 35, we count in the—— 

Mr. Roosevett. Is that an arbitrary decision ? 

Mr. Burcoerss. The terminology there, whether full time or not, if 
somebody wants to say 40 hours, the figures are there to put on that 
basis. We take a good many ofliceworkers who work 35 hours. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Suppose an ordinary man’s job is a 42-hour week, 
and he loses 1 day, 7 hours. Does he not become part-time employed, 
or is he still full-time employed on your books? 

Mr. Burcess. We would not classify him separately as part time in 
the text. 

Mr. Lanprum. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Roosevetr. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. Doctor, I will ask you this question, and hope it may 
clarify the point Mr. Roosevelt raised. The job which the employee 
is interviewed about could be in a plant where, although the normal 
workweek was 48 or 42 hours, the conditions in that particular in- 
dustry might be that they had to go to 35 hours a week, and he still 
cama have his regular job the next week when he came back to work. 
Just. because he was reduced from 42 to 35 hours would not mean that 
he had lost out on his regular employment. He would not be eligible 
for unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Bureess. No,sir. ‘There isa point on terminology. 

Mr. Lanprum. Isn’t it true that many of the industries throughout 
the country have found it necessary to go to a 38- or 35-hour week in 
order to spread the employment among their entire personnel ? 

Mr. Burasss. We have the record of the reduction in hours of work. 
You compute the average. We compute this distribution of people 
by the various categories. 

We have a table. This is page 3. The first category, 41 hours or 
more, we have described as overtime. You have to allow for over- 
time, too. In February, out of a total of 54,843 actually at work, 
15,359 worked 41 hours or more. I left off three zeros here. 

Then, we describe here 35 to 40 hours as full time. That is the 
normal thing. There isa range there. 

I went around with the enumerator in Baltimore and got to a long- 
shoreman who normally had a 3214-hour week, 614 hours a day, I 
guess it is. That differs in occupations and so forth. The farmer, 
typically, is doing more than 40 hours. 

Mr. Lanprum. One question on that point. You were not inter- 
viewing with regard to the amount of income per hour or per week. 
What you were interviewing was as to the number of hours worked; 
is that true? 

Mr. Burcess. That is, most of the time we do it that way. Once a 
year 

Mr. Roosrvett. Mr. Chairman, what I am interested in is that your 
Bureau, the Bureau of the Census, has established the 35-hour week as 
a national standard for the workweek, for a full-time job. 
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Mr. Bureerss. I do not think that is quite it. Here is the table I 
have in front of me that is our principal table. Forty-one hours or 
more are described as overtime. 

Mr. Ayres. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. Some of these contracts that are negotiated would enter 
into this, too. Take the rubber workers, for instance. The set work 
week is a 6-hour shift, 36 hours, and everything over that is over- 
time. 

Mr. Burcerss. In the rubber industry, six 6-hour days is the stand- 
ard week. With the longshoremen, 3214 hours a week is standard. 
Officeworkers in many places consider 7 hours a day as standard. We 
describe 1 to 34 hours as part time, and we have a breakdown between 
those who usually work part time, part time for economic reasons, 
and part time for other reasons, including illness, bad weather, holi- 
day,andsoon. Wetry tospread out the facts here. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I do not want to belabor the point. I was just trying 
to basically get at the fact. You know we have a Federal law whic ‘h 
establishes a workweek, I believe, of 40 hours. I wonder if we should 
not begin to look at the fact that industry and general practice have 
reduced that pretty close to 35 hours. For future information I was 
trying to get at that. I think you have it here in this pamphlet, and 
Lapprec iate it. 

The next question that I have relates to page 4. Mr. Griffin may 
have covered this. I want to straighten it in my own mind. “The 
enumerators are recruited locally under the direction of the operating 
manager for the region.” How are they recruited? Are they taken 
from a civil-service list ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. You are probing for the system there which I think 
is generally recognized and practiced on many of these jobs. There 
is what we call a referral source that we look to first. 

Mr. Rooseverr. What is that ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is a political factor, an authority, somebody 
designated to whom the manager will look first, “Have you got a 

candidate for this job when there is a vacanc y?” 

Mr. Rooseverr. Do you mean you get these people from political 
sources { 

Mr. Burcess. If we get recommendations— 

Mr. Roosevetr. You get recommendations from the _ political 
sources ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. We get recommendations in the first place from po- 
litical sources. 

Mr. Roosrverr. So, the enumerators are recruited in the local dis- 
tricts, are first gathered from recommendations from political sources. 
I want this understood. 

What political sources ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. What would you imagine at this time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Roosrvett. I am not objecting to it. 

Mr. Ayres. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Roosrvett. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. Hasn’t any member of the committee ever been con- 
tacted ¢ 

Mr. Dent. Have you? 
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Mr. Hour. This is traditionally the party in power, the referral 
source. I think there are 20 regions. In our area, I checked into it, 
and I forget who it was not, but I checked the source to find out 
whether they were getting people, g getting anybody interested. They 

wanted 2 people recommended in the last 2 years in Los Angeles. 

Asa matter of fact, if this committee had jurisdiction over the good 
Doctor’s department, ‘which we do not, I would think that ought to be 
written under the law from now on. 

Mr. Ayres. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Roosrveit. Yes. 

Mr. Ayres. As I understand it, we have 600 of these enumerators, 
approximately ? 

Mr. Burcess. We have rather more than that on the staff. There 
is some shifting around. 

Mr. Ayres. Would it be possible for us—I will make the request of 
myself—could I find out who these ladies are in my district running 
around asking these questions ? 

I would certainly like to find out about their political affiliations. 
If Lam going to be blamed for it, I would like to know. 

Could I get the names of these housewives? I would like to go out 
and call on them personally, which I will. 

Mr. Dent. Go out and see if they are employed. 

Mr. Ayres. I think it is important to us. 

Mr. Dent. What do they average in the way of pay ? 

Mr. Ayres. Wait until he answers. Is it possible to find out who 
is putting out the figures in my district ? 

Mr. Burcess. No; nobody is saying who puts out the figures. 

Mr. Ayres. This lady who goes around asking the questions, she is 
the one I want to know and know well. 

Mr. Burgess. Let me consider that. 

Mr. Ayres. Pardon? 

Mr. Bureess. I think as a matter of policy the committee view on 
that might be taken a little more deliberately. That is, these people 
are not interviewed by somebody who might be wanting to influence 
them. 

Mr. Ayres. I do not want to influence her. I just want to meet her. 

Mr. Lanprum. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ayres. Yes. 

Mr. Lanprum. I would say to the gentleman that there are other 
ways of discovering the names of the women in the district without 
getting it here. 

Mr. Ayres. If I were to write you and ask you, could you supply it ? 

Mr. Burcess. This is a policy matter and I would like to consider 
it. I suggest you write and ask for it. 

Mr. Ayres. I will write you a letter, then you have your policy 
meeting and answer it. 

Mr. Bureerss. All right. 

Mr. Ayres. Are these people covered under the Hatch Act? 

Mr. Buraess. Yes. While they are serving, they are not supposed 
to be political. In our large censuses, we have to get a lot of people. 
I think we ought to look at this entire thing. For special censuses— 
we have taken 2 special censuses in Los Angeles since 1950, and we 
took a special census in a number of New York State cities, including 
New York City itself. 
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The money for the actual enumeration was disbursed by New York 
City. New York City made the first recommendation on the appoint- 
ments for those enumerators. 

This is a question that has been agitated, of putting these people 
on competitive civil service, or having them professional. These 
people are rated on the code as GS-3. That recognition has not been 
true very long. I do not know whether it was true in 1950, but 
it has been trending that way, and the salary is comparable to the 
GS-3 pay. 

If we were going out, as we will be going out in 1960, for 170,000 
or 180,000 enumerators, ‘if we keep at about our present method, that 
is an enormous number of people to recruit and try to keep the normal 
channels for getting them. We have crew leaders and first-line super- 
visors, and then some kind of regional leaders, district regional super- 
visors who are people who ought t to be able to talk to the newspapermen 
and arouse some public inter est in the thing. 

There is a good deal to say for having recognition of or public 
interest involved. Especially at the top, the 1 regional people. Say we 
have 100 or 200 people at the top layer that it will be announced to 
the public are in general charge of recruiting people for a particular 
area. We would like to get people who are known in the community 
and have some sts nding. So, there is something to say for having 
references made from political sources for that purpose. 

And when we come to—I think you were saying go to the referral 
source and it turns out that they are able to nominate people only 
occasionally when vacancies arise—that is, these jobs are not so out- 
standingly attractive in pay or other things—— 

Mr. Rooseveit. What do they pay ? 

Mr. Burgess. $1.60 an hour. 

Mr. Roosevett. Is there a set number of hours per month ? 

Mr. Burcess. On the week of the enumeration, they will put in a 
40-hour week. 

Mr. Roosevetr. A 40-hour week once a month ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. It may take them longer. It depends on how 
long it takes them. Some have more households to cover than others. 

Mr. Peart. Some work on other surveys of the Bureau. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. So that it might be, say, a 50-percent job or up to 
almost 100-percent job ? 

Mr. Burcerss. Very few of them. It may be only a 25-percent job. 

Mr. Pear.. Twenty-five to fifty. 

Mr. Bureerss. Twenty-five to fifty, those that are on this. We have 
a retail trade survey. Some people go around to ret tail stores. 

Mr. Roosevert. I did not mean to stir up a hornet’s nest. I was 
trying to get more thoughts. I am not sure in my own mind of the 
correctness of having a matter as important as the detail of this 
handled on a political basis. 

Mr. Burcess. I have indicated here it is recommended by the 
referral source, or recommended by the employment exchange. 

Mr. Roosrvert. Nevertheless, whether it is a Democratic or Repub- 
lican administration, you are having the questions asked by a majority 
of the people of a certain political faith. 

Mr. Bureess. There is a chance that the people recommended may 
be of that kind. Recommendations may not come in. We haven’t got 
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a list of what proportion of the people are actually coming in on 
that recommendation and how many are not. 

Then, we have the training system. If they pass the qualifying 
examination, and many do not, we keep on training them and training 
them and checking them and checking them. I have not been able 
to see any indication that the nature of the answers obtained reflects 
a political influence. Many of the enumerators, of course, that we 
have with us came in, started their service under the Democratic 
control of the national administration. 

Mr. Roosevetr. You do not think that it will produce any evils? 

Mr. Bureess. I think it is a point to watch. We do have this 
qualifying examination and our disqualifying a person under this 
examination should be respected, and that i am strongly for, and we 
should be able to manage them or check on their work without any 
appeals to a political source to retain people in service that haven't 
qualifications. 

Mr. Hott. Will you yield? 

Mr. Roosevetr. I will yield. 

Mr. Horr. In our own area, the referral service is quite an old 
one, so it shows it is not really an up-to-date political connection 
in Los Angeles. In checking our county chairman out there, he has 
recommended only two people in over a year and a half. I did not go 
into it any further. Also, in discovering where this Census Bureau 
started, in WPA days—lI find some of the people are still around over 
there, and the man who has been running the Los Angeles office has 
been in for many, many years. I would imagine also that he goes back 
to people who have been qualified in the past. He does not have to 
go to the political source right off the bat, does he ? 

Mr. Burgess. He is supposed to go first off. He expects to get a 
release, and the political referral source considers it, and if he has not 
a candidate, he lets the manager know so that he can try other sources. 
They told me that somebody who happened to know somebody who 
had enumerated for them before, or somebody who was a friend of 
a present enumerator. 

Mr. Ho tr. I agree with the gentleman from California that it will 
probably be a good idea for another committee, maybe my staff, and it 
might help you, if you paid these people a little more, because it is 
an important figure. 

Mr. Bureess. Within a couple of years we did raise the rate. It 
was down at $1.25 an hour when it first came in. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. I have one last question because we have another 
witness and I don’t want to hold it up too long. 

On page 5, paragraph 4, if the enumerator finds that an individual 
has 2 jobs, and he loses 1 job, is he still listed as fully employed ? 

Mr. Burcess. He is listed as employed. His hours will come down 
in our listing of hours, of course. 

Mr. Roosrver. In any estimate then of the total number of jobs 
available, both his jobs would count as single jobs, wouldn’t they, in 
the number of jobs available, even though they were filled by- 

Mr. Burecess. We don’t list jobs available. We list the man in the 
category employed or unemployed. If he has 2 jobs or 3 jobs he is still 
1 man employed in our listing. 

Mr. Roosrver'r. This would come to the Bureau of Labor Statistics / 
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Mr. Burgess. The Bureau of Labor Statistics might catch him twice. 
That is a point I have discussed. Our figures do differ from theirs on 
employment on that count. 

Mr. Grirrin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rooseveut. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. Grurrrn. I know the answer to this because we have been assum- 
ing it. I just want to make it clear for the record, for anybody who 
might get a misunderstanding, particularly newspapermen : This busi- 
ness of referral on a political basis is nothing new. This has been 
going on since the Bureau of Census has been making this operation. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes. It reflects what has happened in the big censuses 
for a great many years. If you look back to 1790, you had the United 
States marshals, aan. who were political employees, who collected 
this information. It is not new, and a number of people have ques- 
tioned it. I know we had one of our advisory committees which 
thought it should be done away with. Personally, I think with the 
precautions that I have indicated 

Mr. Grirrin. Do you have any idea of the turnover of these enum- 
erators / 

Mr. Peart. About 2 or 3 percent a month. Quite often the same 
people are turning over. I think at least 50 percent have been with 
us 2 or 3 years or more. 

Mr. Grirrin. You have a good percentage who have been with you 
before the Republican administration took over ? 

Mr. Prarw. Yes. 

Mr. Burcess. No one has been replaced; just new candidates. 

Mr. Roosrvettr (presiding). Mr. Dent? 

Mr. Dent. I have no questions. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Thank you very much for your help to the commit- 
tee. We appreciate it, especially the fact that you came up for a 
second day. 

Mr. Hotr. I want to thank you, too, Doctor. You have been very 
helpful. 

Mr. Roosrvett. The committee will next hear from Ewan Clague, 
a ena of Labor Statistics, United States Department of 

abor. 

We are happy to have you and appreciate your coming before the 
committee. I see you havea pempares statement. Would you prefer 
to give us the prepared statement ‘ 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





Mr. Ciacue. Yes; I would. 

The employment statistic program of the Bureal of Labor Statistics 
had a modest beginning in 1915 when the Bureau began collecting 
employment data from employers in four manufacturing industries. 
The report was a very simple one. The employer was asked to look 
at his payroll for the middle week of the month and send to the 
Bureau two figures—the number of workers on the payroll and the 
total wages paid that week to those workers. During the 1920’s this 
system was expanded to additional industries, and was well estab- 
lished by the end of the decade. 
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Then in 1930 Congress passed legislation authorizing the Bureau 
to collect employment and wage information on a much greater scale. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall also collect, collate, report, and publish 
at least once each month full and complete statistics of the volume of and 
changes in employment, as indicated by the number of persons emyloyed, the 
total wages paid, and the total hours of employment, in the service of the 
Federal Government, the States and political subdivisions thereof, and in the 
following industries and their principal branches: (1) Manufacturing; (2) 
mining, quarrying, and crude petroleum production; (3) building ccustruction ; 
(4) agriculture and lumbering; (5) transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities; (6) the retail and wholesale trades; and such other industries 
as the Secretary of Labor may deem it in the public interest to include. Such 
statistics shall be reported for all such industries and their principal branches 
throughout the United States and also by States and/or Federal Reserve 
districts and by such small geographical subdivisions as the said Secretary may 
from time to time prescribe. The said Secretary is authorized to arrange with 
any Federal, State, or municipal bureau or other governmental agency for the 
collection of such statistics in such manner as he may deem satisfactory, and 
may assign special agents of the Department of Labor to any such bureau or 
agency to assist in such collection. 

In the beginning the Bureau collected reports directly from the em- 
ployers. However, some of the States were also collecting this same 
type of information. So in order to avoid duplicate reporting by 
employers and to save money, the Bureau entered into cooperative 
agreements with the States. In 1922 such agreements were made with 
four State labor departments: Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, and Mas- 
sachusetts. Additional States were added to the list later. But the 
great expansion of the program began when the social-security pro- 
gram was established in 1935 and every State finally established an 
unemployment insurance system. Under the system all employers 
covered by unemployment insurance were required to report quar- 
terly the number of employees on the payroll. This provided a total 
count of all employees (covered by unemployment insurance) in each 
industry in the State. This count served as a base against which the 
Bureau could check the accuracy of its sample reports. 

In addition, the Federal Bureau of Employment Security encour- 
aged the State employment security agencies to establish monthly 
sample reporting systems, not only for the State as a whole, but also 
for local areas within the State. So the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
then entered into agreements with the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity and its affiliated State agencies and eventually all the States 
joined, and the entire program became a Federal-State cooperative 
system. In 41 States the cooperating agency is the State employment 
security agency; in the remaining States it is the State department of 
labor. 

The prevailing method of operation is as follows: Many years ago 
the Bureau developed what we call a “shuttle schedule.” This is a 
report form which contains spaces for each item for the 12 months of 
the year, January through December. At the beginning of the year 
we send the form to the State agency which mails it to the reportin 
employer. He fills in the information for the month of January an 
mails it back to the agency, which takes off the information for its 
own State and local series and then sends the form into Washington, 
where we tabulate the data for the national series. (A number of the 
States punch the information on cards and send us a duplicate card 
instead of the form itself.) When we are through with the form we 
mail it back to the State and the same procedure is followed in the 
next month. 
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The advantage of this type of form is that the reporting employer 
can see what S reported in preceding months and can therefore 
readily supply comparable information in this month. Thus, a single 
report form furnishes information for the Nation as a whole, for 
each State and for local areas within the State. 

These reports by employers are entirely voluntary, but we have 
never had any difficulty in obtaining the cooperation of representa- 
tive employers. At the present time we have reports from approxi- 
mately 175,000 individual establishments, representing every type 
of major industrial actiivty in the country. For interstate railroads 
we obtain the data from the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
addition, there are about 5,800 Government reports from State and 
local governments. For Federal employment we obtain the data 
from the Civil Service Commission. Altogether we get reports from 

rivate industry and Government covering a total of about 25 mil- 
ion employees, or about half the employees in industry and Govern- 
ment combined. 

Our sample is larger in some industries than in others. In manu- 
facturing, we have in the sample nearly 44,000 establishments with 
nearly 12 million employees, or almost 70 percent of total employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries. In construction, the coverage of 
employment is about one-fourth of total employment in that industry; 
in mining, nearly one-half; in wholesale and retail trade, about one- 
fifth (although we have over 65,000 reporting establishments). 

The personnel employed in the collection, preparation, and publi- 
cation of these statistics are all under civil service. In the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, all the employees engaged in tabulating, analyzing, 
and publishing these data are career employees, appointed under the 
supervision of the Civil Service Commission. Likewise, in the States, 
practically all employees connected with this program are under State 
merit systems. 

This program produces, from a comparatively simple, original em- 
ployer report, a vast amount of economic information. We are able 
to publish each month the total employment for the country (or for 
a given industry), the production-worker employment, the total man- 
hours of work, the average weekly hours, the average weekly earnings, 
and the average hourly earnings of employees. 

There is perhaps no other statistical program in the world which 
yields so wide a variety of information from a single report. More 
than 16,000 separate series are produced by this program, ranging, 
at one extreme, from total nonagricultural employment for the United 
States as a whole to, for example, employment in the food industry 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Some of these thousands of series deal with 
employment, others with hours of work, still others with hourly and 
weekly earnings. The data are published for the United States as a 
whole, for each of the 48 States, and for over 100 local areas. 

The value of these data for current economic analysis lies in the 
detail which they provide. If employment in the country as a whole 
is declining, in what industries and in what parts of the country is 
the decline occurring? What States are affected? What local areas? 
How much overtime at premium rates of pay exists in different indus- 
tries? What industries are averaging less than full-time hours per 
week ¢ 

The information on employment, hours, and earnings supplied by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics complements the nationwide overall 
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figures provided by the Bureau of the Census through its system of 
household reporting. The census obtains information, which we do 
not get, from the following types of employment : 

(1) Farmers and farm workers; 

(2) Self-employed; and 

(3) Domestic servants. 

The census last month (February) showed total employment in the 
country to be approximately 62 million, whereas the total of our re- 
ports on government and private-industry employees represents ap- 
proximately 50 million. The 12 million difference consists mostly of 
the above groups in the labor force. 

I have attached a few charts which show the kinds of information 
available through this program. 

(The charts referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Roosevett. Dr. Clague, I think that you have given us a very 
clear and very concise picture of the functions of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and we certainly appreciate it. 

The obvious thing that occurs to me in this study, and to my col- 
leagues, is this: Isn’t there some duplication? Couldn’t all of the un- 
employment compensation functions be coordinated in this one de- 
partment that would have considerable saving ¢ 

Mr. Cuacue. You are thinking of the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance / 

Mr. Roosevetr. Yes. You work with basically the same outfit in 
the States that the other Department does ? 

Mr. Cracue. Yes, and we work closely in relation to that. We work 
on the basic statistics that I have described here. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Except that they are in a different Department. 
You are in Labor and they are in Commerce. 

Mr. Cracur. No. The Bureau of Employment Security is in the 
Labor Department. We are two companion bureaus. Mr. Goodwin 
and I are two bureau directors, reporting to Secretary Mitchell. So 
we are closely coordinated. 

Mr. Roosrvett. Wouldn’t it be possible to put it into one bureau ? 

Mr. Cracur. I suppose it would be possible. But I do not know 
that there would be any great gain in it. We have statistical work. 
We are primarily the statistical arm of the Department of Labor. 

We produce, of course, many other statistics besides these: The 
Consumer Price Index, reports on housing throughout the country, 
wages, collective bargaining, strikes, and so forth. We have been 
from the beginning the statistical agency in the Department. 

Mr. Roosrve tr. You have given me the impression, on page 5, that 
the Bureau of the Census “obtains information, which we do not get, 
from the following types of employment: Farmers and farm workers; 
self-employed in the cities; and domestic servants.” I didn’t get that. 

Mr. rece, Oh, no. I beg your pardon, Mr. Chairman. All I 
was saying is that they get those figures in addition to the other em- 
ployment data they collect in the household survey. 

Mr. Rooseve.t. It seems to me that in the rest of it the Bureau of 
the Census duplicates what you are doing. 

Mr. Criacur. In one sense, yes. T hey don’t duplicate at all be- 
cause they are going to the household and they are collecting informa- 
tion on the entire labor force of the country, all the employ ed in the 
country, and all the unemployed in the country. It is true that for 
our 50 million, if that is what you are getting at, that is correct ; they 
get that some infor mation from the household. _ 

Mr. Rooseverr. So that for roughly five-sixths of it, the informa- 
tion, you are both doing the same job, and you believe you are doing 
it just as accurately as he is doing it through a different method ? 

Mr Cracur. Yes, but they get some material, of course, that I don’t 
get, as Dr. Burgess indicated to you. For example, we collect the 
information from the employer, and he reports how many people were 
on his payroll. If aman held two jobs, he might be on another indus- 
try’s payroll. So I would get him twice. Dr. Burgess gets him only 
once because he finds out he held 1, 2, or 3 jobs. 

Also, it isn’t clear, sometimes, the dividing line between farm work 
and nonfarm work. A great many small farmers, as you can imagine, 
are on payrolls of industry, sometimes working strictly part-time. I 
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pick them up in the employment reports from the employer. But Dr. 
Burgess finds out that they are part-time farmers and part-time in- 
dustrial workers. 

So his statistics add something that you couldn’t get by our system. 
And I don’t know any way in which you could tell him to get the miss- 
ing 12 million and we take the 50 million, because they don’t fit exactly, 
you see. 

Mr. Roosrveur. Unless you did this work. 

Mr. Criacue. In other words, he gets out of the household some- 
thing that we don’t get by calling on an employer, you are right. 
Therefore, he has a logic and completeness in his data that you 
wouldn’t get by breaking it up and having him do part and we do part. 

We don’t regard it as a duplication but supplementation or comple- 
ment. We dovetail nicely. He furnishes figures for the Nation as 
a whole, total employment and unemployment, whereas we can go 
down to 400 different industries and show what is happening in each 
State and over a hundred localities which he can’t do because he has 
too small a sample to do that. So I think we dovetail very nicely 
with each other. 

Mr. Roosrvett. This question you may not want to answer, and then 
I will yield. 

Do you see from the collection of these statistics, in the economics of 
it, any increase in the first 2 weeks in March, or have you reported any 
increase in the first 2 weeks of March of unemployment in these in- 
dustries from these reports that have come to you ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, because we get these reports only once a month at 
present. It would require special sampling to get the reports more 
frequently. These reports once a month come as of the middle of 
the month. 

Mr. Roosevetr. You have made no special efforts to try to get special 
reports ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, we have not. There has been some talk about it, 
but we have not done anything about it as yet. Whether we should 
get, in other words, a first of the month report from a very small sample 
of employers, still, I am talking about. 

Mr. Rooseverr. Specifically I want to know, have you actually made, 
for the President or anybody else, any special sampling for this par- 
ticular critical period ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, Mr. Chairman. You will not find anything from 
us until the middle of March reports come in. Those reports are now 
flowing into the States, the States are tabulating them and they will 
send them to us at the end of the month, and early in the first week in 
April we will have some figures to show the employment situation 
throwghout the country. In the meantime Dr. Burgess will be able 
to show the total situation in all the areas, including ours. 

One other matter. Mr. Goodwin told you the other day, he does 
have an unemployment report from his unemployment insurance. He 
gets that out every week. It was issued yesterday for last week. He 
will repeat that every week. That gives a little clue as to what is hap- 
pening. If his figures are rising, there is a likelihood that our employ- 
ment figures are falling. But it doesn’t always work out exactly that 
way. 

Mr. Rooseve.t. Mr. Holt? 
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Mr. Hour. Mr. Clague, what was your figure this last month, your 
department, for unemployment ? 

r.Ciacue. Employment? 

Mr. Horr. You dont’ give unemployment ? 

Mr. Cracur. We get that from Mr. Goodwin’s claimant reports. 
The figure he issued yesterday was 3,282,000. 

Mr. Horr. You have no unemployment figures ? 

Mr. Cuiacuz. No. We are strictly employment, hours of work, 
wages, average hourly earnings, average weekly earnings, and so on. 
We take the employment side of the picture, including part time, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Horr. You are both separate agencies in the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Cuacur. We are two separate bureaus in the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hour. Did you have some changes in 1958 in your department, 
procedural changes; or do you have the same operation as before? 

Mr. Cuacur. The same operation as before, yes. We have had this 
same operation for a good many years, as you can see. Obviously 
we make some changes once in a while. We added a new statistic 
several years ago at the suggestion of Dr. Arthur Burns, of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. He thought it would be interesting 
to find out how many hours in each industry were paid at overtime 
rates, because he thought that when times were good you would have a 
lot of overtime paid at premium pay. That would be the first signal 
of adownturn. So we do collect that item of information and publish 
iteach month. Nowit is quite low. 

Mr. Hour. People who are temporarily laid off on account of 
the 

Mr. Cracuer. If they were on the payroll that week, we would get 
them with their hours of work. The employer adds up the total hours 
of the people on the payroll. If he said there were 100 people who 
worked 37 hours that would indicate an average of 37 hours a week. 
We publish that average. 

Mr. Hoir. How about people on leave of absence ? 

Mr. Ciacur. They are counted if they are drawing pay. If they 
are not drawing pay they are not. For example, we do have people 
having vacations with pay, and there they are right on the payroll just 
as everybody else is. In that case he reports them to us. 

In fact, this year we are making a proposal to the Appropriations 
Committee to get a further statistic which would separate out those 
people because vacations with pay, paid holidays, and a number of 
other kinds of sick leave, for example, you have a considerable number 
of people, a growing number, let’s say, not considerable, who are on 
this payroll but didn’t actually work. And so there has been an 
et to get a sharper statistic of the number of hours they actually 
work. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you. That isall. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Mr. Dent ? 

Mr. Denv. I have nothing. 

Mr. Roosrveur. Mr. Griffin ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Mr. Clague, you don’t believe that there is any unnec- 
essary duplication among these agencies that are gathering statistics 
concerning the employment and unemployment ? 
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Mr. Criacur. No; I don’t. I think we have coordinated very well. 
You may recall that at the instigation of the Budget Bureau, and the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress, and Secretary Mitchell took 
an active part in it, we brought ourselves together in our releases to 
the public several years ago in order to avoid misunderstanding. One 
of the difficulties with these statistics is that one comes out one time 
and another another time, and people can’t reconcile them. There is 
some public misunderstanding. I think now we have tried really to 
make a coordinated collection system and reporting system and anal- 
itical system. 

Mr. Grurrin. Does it cause any inconvenience because two of your 
groups are in the Department of Labor and the Bureau of Census 
is in another department ? 

Mr. Cracur. No. Our technical people work together. You saw 
Mr. Pearl here. If Mr. Burgess isn’t available, Mr. Pearl talks to 
= staff and my staff deals with them just as if they were in the same 

ureau. 

I might also mention the Bureau of the Budget, the Office of Sta- 
tistical Standards, has a coordinating policy committee on which I 
am a member, and Dr. Burgess is a member, and Oris Wells, the Di- 
rector in Agriculture, the Statistics Branch there, is also a member. 
We meet periodically to analyze any problems that arise in connection 
with the validity of the figures. 

Mr. Grirrtn. Is there any other bureau or agency of Government 
besides these three we have had here who are issuing or compiling 
statistics ? 

Mr. Cracur. The Department of Agriculture collects some infor- 
mation from farmers on farmwork and farm employment. I didn’t 
bring them down here. They have a certain type report that is further 
supplementary, but it relates to the report om farmers that have 
employees. 

Mr. Grirrin. [have no further questions. 

Mr. Dent. Wouldn’t the Agriculture Department be able to pick 
up the so-called part-time agriculture work ? 

Mr. Ciacue. Not so easily, because they get their reports from the 
farmer. They are sort of like we are. They call on the employer and 
get the employer’s report. But any kind of small farmer or self- 
employed farmer or itinerant worker or whatnot, they wouldn’t be 
able to get, as Mr. Burgess does. Theirs is a good supplemental sys- 
tem. but they wouldn’t have a complete account of the farm workers. 

Mr. Roosrvetr. Mr. Commissioner, we want to thank you very much 
for your help to the committee. If the chairman has any other ques- 
tions I am sure he will get in touch with you himself. We are very 
grateful to you for coming up, especially on this difficult day for 
everybody. 

The committee will stand adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 11:47 a. m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to be 
reconvened at the call of the Chair.) 
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